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ONE IN CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avrnor or “For Licut anp Liperry,”’ “‘ Wuere Dury Lies,” “ Rex Raynor, Artist,” ‘‘ For 
AsicaiL,’’ ‘Her Benwy,’’ Etc., ETC. 


CIIAPTER XXXVII.—GAIN AND LOSS. 


“ And all through life I see a cross, 
Where sons of God yield up their breath. 
There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death. 
There is no vision but by faith, 
No glory but by bearing shame, 
No honour but by taking blame, 
And that eternal passion saith, 
Be emptied of glory, and self, and name.” 
W. C. Smits. 


T would be hard to say which 
was the more excited on 
the afternoon in question, 
Dorothy or Ted. Naturally 
she was very eager to see 
her lover, and yet she was 
not without a fear that hav- 

ing grown accustomed to Dr. Kennedy’s 
handsome face, Ted’s appearance might not 
come up to her ideal. She had carried with her 
for many years a mental picture of him ; he 
had always loomed in her mind’s eye a large, 
strong, generous presence, with a face so full 
of kindly feeling that it would be always a 
pleasure to look at it. Yet now remember- 
ing what so many people had said about 
Ted’s looks, she had a fear that she might be 
disappointed. Nor was Ted without a simi- 
lar misgiving. ‘Till now he had been largely 
indifferent about his looks. He had never 
loved any one but Dorothy and she could 
not see him, so what did it matter? Butall 
that was changed now. He never felt his 
plainness as he did that afternoon. 

“T wish I was handsome like that doctcr 
fellow,” he said to himself. “Not for my 
own sake, but for Dorothy’s: women always 
like pretty things, an’ heaven knows I ain’t 
pretty.” 

His heart was beating very fast when he 
pulled the door-bell. Dorothy was waiting 
for him in the Vicar’s study. She recognised 
his deep musical voice in a moment, and the 
blood mounted in a swift torrent to her face. 
She rose to her feet and advanced a step to- 
wards the door; then the door was thrown 
open and Ted stood before her in all his un- 
gainliness and lack of grace. His red hair 
standing up like bristles, his red eyes blink- 
ing in the light, his wide mouth half open, 
his wealth of freckles showing to their best 
advantage. 

Dorothy uttered a little cry and drew back 
from him. 

XXTI—46 





“Why, don’t you know me, Dorothy?” he 
said, his voice trembling with emotion. 

* But you are not Ted?” she said almost 
in terror. ‘Oh, no, you can’t be Ted ?” 

“Yes, Dorothy, I be,” he said tenderly, 
advancing a step towards her. “Surely, Do- 
rothy 

“ Forgive me. Oh, forgive me,” she said, 
closing her eyes, and reaching out her trem- 
bling hand to him. ‘Everything is so 
different from what I expected.” 

“T know I ain’t good-lookin’,” he said re- 
gretfully, seating himself by her side on a 
sofa; “but I hope I ain’t none the worse 
for that. You know my life, Dorothy.” 

“Oh, Ted, I know you are good,” she said, 
keeping her eyes closed and speaking with 
an effort. 

“ An’ you'll get over my looks in time—” 

“Yes, yes,” she interposed, “ but we will 
not talk about that now. You have always 
been good to me, Ted, and I shall never for- 
get that ; and I want to hear all about your- 
self and Mary and Ruth and Jerry, and all 
the Bethel people. Please talk to me, and I 
will lean my head against your shoulder and 
listen.” 

So the big fellow gathered her slender 
waist within the circle of his ponderous arm, 
and proceeded to tell her all the news. But 
she only heard snatches—disjointed frag- 
ments—of what he said. Her thoughts were 
busy with other things, her heart was in a 
tumult. That momentary vision of Ted’s 
ungainly figure and misshapen face had 
changed everything. Her ideal had been 
ruthlessly and utterly shattered. She kept 
her eyes closed and tried to think of him as 
her fancy had pictured him. But sight was 
stronger than fancy. His voice was the 
same, deep and musical as of old, and full of 
an unuttered tenderness and love. But, oh, 
that face! The memory of it almost ap- 
palled her. She shrank from looking at him 
again: she wanted time to recover herself. 

In her heart she reproached herself for 
thinking of his face at all. What did the 
casket matter if the jewel was good? But 
somehow reasoning of that kind did not 
satisfy her. As all her life she had been pecu- 
liarly sensitive to sound and harmony, so 
now, when her eyes were opened, she found 
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herself equally sensitive to form and colour, 
and Ted’s appearance. jarred upon her like 
a discord in music. 

Ted did not guess the tumult that was 
raging in her heart, and so he talked on in 
his slow, quiet way, content to feel her head 
against his shoulder, and to hear her say 
every now and then, when he paused, “ Yes, 
Ted, go on.” He told her of his conversation 
with Jerry in the belfry ; of the fears that 
had been haunting him during all the past 
week ; of his anxiety respecting his sister. 
He spoke of the decline of Bethel, the grow- 
ing indifference of the young men, the hag- 
gard and careworn look that had settled upon 
the minister’s face. He spoke of his father’s 
folly in getting into the clutches of Gumson, 
and the trouble he saw in store for them all. 
And then he turned and kissed her forehead, 
and for awhile they were silent. Dorothy 
still kept her eyes closed. She was think- 
ing of a line in one of her favourite books:— 


“There is no gain except by loss,” 


but never before had its meaning seemed so 
clear as now. She had gained her sight, but 
she had lost her vision. Her ideal Ted had 
vanished into the darkness, and this clumsy, 
misshapen giant had taken his place. It was 
the first instalment of the price she had to 
pay for her eyesight. Up to now it had been 
all gain. Nature was a fairer picture than 
her loveliest dreams, and the faces of Dr. 
Kennedy and the nurse were a delight to 


look upon. But Ted’s face by comparison 
was almost hideous. And he was to be her 
husband. 


She tried to separate in her mind the real 
Ted—the noble heart and soul—from the 
ungainly mass of clay that sat by her side, 
but it was a vain endeavour. If she had 
never formed a mental picture of him it 
might have been different, but it almost 
seemed to her as if another man were mak- 
ing love to her, and ene who was an entire 
stranger. It was only by a strong effort she 
permitted herself to sit near him at all. All 
the while she wanted to get away. It 
seemed almost like disloyalty to the Ted 
she had promised to marry to sit near this 
man. 

Then the door-bell rang again, and a mo- 
ment or two later she started up as other 
familiar voices fell on her ear. 

“Father and mother have come,” she 
whispered, and she advanced hurriedly to- 
wards the door. 

A minute of almost painful silence fol- 
lowed, and then the door was pushed slowly 
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open, and Job and Jennifer entered. It had 
cost them a great effort to come; for, as 
they expressed it, they had never been used 
to grand houses, and though they were eager 
to see their child, they felt very much em- 
barrassed when they got into the handsome 
hall, and saw around them evidences of a 
refinement and luxury of which they knew 
nothing. 

Job tried to assume an air of indifference. 
It did not become a Socialist to be overawed 
by anything, but Jennifer felt ready to sink 
through the floor. The sight of Dorothy, 
however, with her beautiful eyes full of light 
and intelligence, quickly banished every 
other feeling, and letting go her husband’s 
arm, Jennifer rushed up to her and almost 
smothered her with kisses. 

Dorothy looked from one to the other 
with an air of bewilderment. Again the 
reality was utterly unlike her dream, and 
with a pathetic smile she said, “ Oh, mother, 
I have to learn everything over again.” 

“But you'll soon do that, Dorothy,” her 
mother said, wiping her swimming eyes. 

“Don’t we come up to yer expectations 
like ?” Job said after he had kissed her. 

“ Well, father, it would be difficult to say 
what I did expect,” she answered with a 
smile. “But you cannot think what a joy 
it is to see.” 

“And you've really got your eyesight 
back ?” he questioned. 

* Yes, really, father. I think I can see 
as well as anybody now ; and, what is more 
surprising, I knew some of the colours with- 
out being told.” 

“You were always quick at larnin’, Do- 
rothy,” her mother interposed. “I expect 
you'll soon get ahead of me in everything.” 

“ Anyhow, we shall be glad to have ’e 
home again,” Jobsaid. ‘ Yer mother’s only 
shaky yet.” 

“JT will come as soon as the doctor will 
let me,” Dorothy answered ; “ for to tell you 
the truth, I am getting impatient to see 
everybody and everything.” 

“You've been purtly talked about,” said 
her mother, with a giggle. 

“T dare say,” Dorothy answered, with a 
smile. 

“We shall have to give ’e a public recep- 
tion at Bethel,” interposed Ted, who had 
been standing silently all the while in the 
background. 

Dorothy started, but did not turn her 
head. 

“’d rather have no fuss,’ she answered. 
And then a knock came to the door, and 
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the next moment the Vicar and Dr. Kennedy 
entered. 

The next few minutes proved a cruel time 
to Dorothy. All her instincts were gentle 
and refined, and the contrast between the 
strangers and her own kith and kin was 
painfully apparent. And when at length in 
shifting their positions she saw Dr. Kennedy 
and Ted standing side by side, she almost 
wished that sight had never been given her 
atall; it seemed a cruel thing that she should 
have to pay so great a price for the privilege 
of seeing. 

During the night that followed she scarcely 
slept a wink. The two faces of Dr. Ken- 
nedy and Ted looked at her from every point 
of the compass. Whether she opened her 
eyes or kept them shut, the two faces were 
ever before her: the one handsome and re- 
fined, the other coarse and ugly. 

“Perhaps I shall grow used to him in 
time,” she moaned; “but oh! it is very 
hard.” 

The unlovely veil of flesh was hiding 
from her the real man, and as the days went 
by the visible dominated more and more 
the invisible, the material obscured the 
spiritual. 

Another week Dorothy spent at the 
Vicarage. It was very kind of the good 
Vicar, but he did not know how hard he 
was making her home-going. Day after day 
she wandered through the large and well- 
appointed rooms, and admired the carpets, 
and curtains, and pictures, and felt charmed 
with the evidences of refinement and wealth 
which she saw on every hand. And in the 
evening she would sit with folded hands in a 
large cushioned chair while Mrs. Trevelyan’s 
jewelled fingers would be busy with em- 
broidery, and on the other side of the fire- 
place the Vicar would sit and read aloud 
from his favourite authors. She never felt 
out of place. She might have been to the 
manner born; for the first time in her life 
she seemed to have got into her native 
sphere, while her speech flowed with an easy 
grace that was both a delight and surprise to 
her friends. 

But who can shape into words her dis- 
appointment when she got back into the 
small cottage in which she was born? In the 
days of her blindness she had never felt its 
bareness ; she did not know how mean and 
poor the furniture was, how destitute of the 
smallest evidence of refinement and taste. 

After the Vicar’s handsome house, its 
“Jime-ash” floor, and whitewashed walls, 
and cushionless chairs seemed doubly com- 


fortless and cold. She did not complain, 
however. She tried to take up the threads 
of the old life and splice them to the new. 
She felt very awkward and clumsy, and had 
to close her eyes sometimes in order to find 
her way about, and when she got depressed 
she would don her hat and jacket and 
wander away alone. Nature never dis- 
appointed her. The hills, and fields, and 
trees surpassed her brightest dreams, while 
her first sight of the sea came to her like a 
revelation of a new world, and thrilled her 
beyond the power of expression. 

Her confidante still was Ruth. There was 
no one else to whom she could open her 
heart so freely ; no one that understood her 
so well. She started the day after her return 
to find her way to Delph Cottage, and lost 
herself completely. She wandered all round 
the village. Up its high street and down 
many of its bye-streets, out into the lanes 
and back again between the houses, and ulti- 
mately leaned against a wooden fence and 
began to laugh. 

“Why, Dorothy! What be ’e a-laughin’ 
for ?” said a small boy, creeping up to her 
unawares. 

She recognised the voice in a moment. 

“Because I have got lost, Georgey,” she 
said. 

“Got lost!” and the boy stuck his small 
hands into his pockets and stared at her. 

“Tt is quite true,” she said. “I don’t 
know any more where I am than the man in 
the moon.” 

“Then you’ve got blind again ?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, no, Georgey. I can see all right; 
but that is just what bewilders me.” 

Georgey looked more puzzled than ever. 
“See?” he questioned, “an’ don’t know 
you're close agin Jack Olver’s garden ?” 

“No, I did not know. You see I have 
not got used to seeing things yet.” 

“ Well, that isa go,” the boy answered. 

“No doubt of it,’ said Dorothy, still 
laughing. ‘“ But won't you help me, 
Georgey ?” 

“ Me ’elp you ?” he said, in some confusion. 
“ Can’t yer walk ?” 

“Yes, I can walk, but didn’t I tell you I 
had got lost!” 

The boy gave a snort. ‘“ How can’e be 
lost,” he said, ‘‘ when I’ve just tell’d ’e you're 
close agin Jack Olver’s garden ?” 

“But I want to get to Delph Cottage, 
and I don’t know the way.” 

Then the boy burst out laughing. ‘“ Come 
along,” he said; “ I'llshow ’e the way.” And 
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he marched off at a swinging pace ; Dorothy 
following close behind. 

It proved to be a long walk, for she had 
got nearly a mile away in the opposite direc- 
tion, and even when she reached the garden 
gate, and looked at the quaint old house, 
she would hardly believe she had got to the 
right place. 

“Are you sure this is Delph Cottage, 
Georgey ?” she questioned. 

“It’s where the minister lives, any road,” 
he answered. 

“Then it must be all right.” 
opened the gate and entered. 

Ruth was in the garden, and heard the 
click of the latch, and when she saw Dorothy 
she ran eagerly to meet her. 

“ Are you Ruth ?” Dorothy asked, a glad 
smile overspreading her face. 

“Yes, Iam Ruth.” 

“Oh, then I am not disappointed. 
are lovelier than I ever pictured you.” 

“Why, Dorothy ” 

“Tt is true, Ruth. Now let me kiss 
you.” 

“ And you can really see ?” 

“Yes ; I think my sight must be perfect.” 
And, linking her arm in Ruth’s, they walked 
away towards the house. 


And she 


You 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—TRUTH AND HERESY. 


“ Hear me! for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 
A cloud that gathered shape; for it may be 
That while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe.” 
TENNYSON, 
Dororuy and Ruth had not been long to- 
gether before each discovered that the other 
had some secret trouble which she was un- 
willing to reveal, and yet. was unable com- 
pletely to hide. Both did their best to be 
cheerful. To Ruth it seemed as though 
Dorothy had not only received eyesight, but 
speech also. She talked with a readiness 
and a fluency unknown in the old days. For 
one reason, she had so much to talk about. 
Her story seemed like one of the miracles of 
the Bible; and every day since light had 
been permitted to fall on her eyes had 
brought with it some new revelation of 
wonder and beauty. So for the first half hour 
Dorothy did nearly all the talking, and Ruth 
was quite content to listen. Then, little 
by little, the lid was lifted which hid the 
trouble ; and, as confidence begets confidence, 
Ruth began to drop hints of her own secret 
pain and misgiving, till at length every 


barrier of reserve was broken down, and all 
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the trouble was laid bare to each other’s 
aze. 

Slowly the afternoon wore away as the 
two women talked in low, earnest tones. 
Ruth had no word of blame for her husband. 
He was gentle and considerate and kind in 
all his words and actions. His love for her 
had been a revelation of unutterable tender- 
ness, while her own love had deepened into 
truest reverence. But week after week she 
had noticed his face growing thinner and his 
forehead becoming more deeply lined with 
care. She might have remained for months 
and years in ignorance of the trouble that 
was eating out the joy of his life, but for 
one chance remark that had fallen from his 
lips, the earnest, almost passionate expres- 
sion, but which had not since been repeated. 
Ever since then she: had been watchful, 
anxious, foreboding, with the result that 
every day had yielded something which 
helped to confirm her fears. 

“Oh, Dorothy,” she said, “it breaks my 
heart to see my husband stooping more and 
more under the burden that is laid upon 
him, a burden which in some measure he has 
unwittingly made for himself, but which is 
none the less crushing on that account. Day 
by day he works with all the energy of de- 
spair, and the harder he works the more the 
trouble grows. He has lost in some measure 
the confidence of his deacons. They believe 
he has made a mistake; that his life has 
been blighted and made unfruitful of good 
works because—because he married me.” 

“Oh, no, Ruth, you are troubling yourself 
with a fancy.” 

“T wish it were but a fancy, dear,” Ruth 
answered with a far-away look in her eyes. 
“Alas! itis the hard bitter truth. Accord- 
ing to the creed of Bethel, ‘I am an alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel.’ I cannot 
believe what my husband believes, and what 
he preaches with such terrible energy ; and 
he of course is unable to take my more hope- 
ful view of the world and of human destiny. 
The result is that we are unable to talk about 
some of the things that lie nearest his own 
heart and mine, and so a barrier has grown 
up between us. Oh, Dorothy, it is a terrible 
thing when husband and wife may not talk 
freely together about everything. I some- 
times think this studied silence is almost 
worse than a chronic discussion.” 

** But surely opinions are not everything,” 
said Dorothy, “and why not agree to 
differ ?” 

“T think that is what in our hearts we 
have agreed to do,” Ruth answered slowly. 
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** But to my husband that is no light matter. 
To him beliefs are everything, and my hete- 
rodox opinions he regards as the evidence 
of my reprobation, and it breaks his heart to 
think I am outside the pale of grace.” 

“ He ought to know better than think any 
such thing,” Dorothy answered with energy. 

“TI do wish he could let a little more of 
the light of God’s love into his creed ; but he 
has a horror of what he calls ‘modern 
thought.’ He walks in the way in which 
he was brought up, and contemplates with 
absolute dread any departure therefrom. And 
so he never reads any of his sermons to me 
now. And what is worse still, it pains me 
frequently to hear him preach.” 

“It pains a great many,” Dorothy answered. 
“He very rarely preaches now the sweet 
comforting sermons he used to do.” 

“The secret of which lies in the fact that 
the church has been decaying ever since I 
became his wife. And he, fearing that this 
has arisen from any unfaithfulness in his 
preaching in the past, has determined that 
for the future he will lift up his voice and 
spare not.” , 

“But surely faithfulness does not consist 
in merely preaching the fires of hell.” 

‘Oh, please do not blame him,” said Ruth, 
piteously. “He is so good, so honest, so 
true, that I almost think that heaven will 
account his mistakes a virtue But think 
how he is fenced in on every side. His 
deacons would never have blamed him, but 
for me. I sometimes fear he will have to go 
away from Bethel.” 

“Go away ?” 

“What can he do, dear? The church is 
steadily going down, and the explanation of 
his deacons is simple enough. They talk 
about it among themselves. They say he 
has become ‘unequally yoked with an un- 
believer,’ and that God has sent leanness into 
the church as a consequence.” 

“ But you do not believe that, Ruth ?” 

“No, dear,” she answered, with a pathetic 
smile ; “ but I sometimes fear Paul does. In- 
deed it is almost the necessary outcome of 
his creed. And if he does, Dorothy, think 
what it means. What a perpetual regret it 
must be! Perhaps some day he will hate me 
as the spoiler of his life.” 

“No, no, Ruth, now you are growing 
morbid.” 

“Perhaps I am a little. ButI sit here 
and think and brood, and wonder how I can 
lighten his burden, and sometimes I pray 
that I may die. That seems the only way 
out of the difficulty, unless—unless - 





“Unless what, Ruth ?” 

“You've heard about Will, of course ?” 

“Yes! Whata joy and relief that must 
be to you.” 

“T was almost beginning to lose faith in 
God when the news came. Now it seems 
like a wonderful proof of His providence and 
love. I have still a brother to fly to; and if 
my presence is going to kill my husband and 
spoil his life-work, why I do not know what 
I may do.” 

“But you cannot go away from him.” 

“For a few months I cannot go,” and a 
warm blush swept her face as she spoke. 
“But, no! I will not anticipate the future. 
God may settle the matter in some way we 
do not understand. I love my husband so 
much that I cannot bear being a sorrow and 
hindrance to him. Alas, that our very reli- 
gion, our love and loyalty to Christ, should 
be the great divider, instead of linking our 
hearts in closer love.” 

“Nay, Ruth, it isn’t religion that does it. 
Religion is love and charity, and love can 
separate none. Charity is the great healer 
and peacemaker. The mischief is made by 
human theories and opinions about religion, 
which men try to force upon us.” 

“Yes, Dorothy, you are right,” Ruth 
answered withasmile. “But say nothing 
about what Ihave said. I could do no other 
than trust you, after you had trusted me so 
fully. We will keep each other’s secrets dear, 
and hope and pray that God in His own 
time will make all things clear to us.” 

So the two women separated, and Dorothy 
made her way to her home with her eyes 
shut lest she should miss her way. 

A few minutes later Mr. Penrose came 
slowly into the house, and threw himself 
wearily into his easy-chair before the fire. 
His face was drawn as if in pain; his whole 
manner was that of a man who had lost 
heart and hope. He did not notice Ruth, 
who from her seat by the window watched 
him anxiously. At length she walked slowly 
up to his chair and laid her soft hand upon 
his forehead. 

“Ts anything troubling you, Paul?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Everything troubles me,” he answered, 
with a sigh; ‘there is no bright spot any- 
where.” 

“You are wearing yourself out with so 
much work,” she said. “Do try to take 
things a little more easily.” 

“ And with all my doing, Ruth, the church 
droops and decays.” 

“Tam very sorry for you,” she said, laying 
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her cheek against his forehead. “ But you 
do not help the matter by killing yourself.” 

“But what can I do, Ruth?” 

“Take more exercise, dear, and I will do 
the visiting for you.” 

“You do the visiting?” he exclaimed. 
“No, no; you have done too much already.” 

She started back like one who had received 
a blow. 

“What do you mean, Paul?” she asked. 

“Oh, my darling, forgive me,” he said ; 
“‘but between the upper and nether stones I 
am being slowly ground to death. Here, 
in the shelter of my home, you seem to me 
like an angel of God ; but—but 5 

“ But what, my husband ?” 

“Qh, Ruth, I cannot help saying it, your 
heresies have fallen like a blight upon the 
church, and your words are being trumpeted 
from end to end of the town.” 

“What words do you refer to?” she 
asked, with rising colour. 

“You visited Ann Juliff last week ?” he 
questioned. 

“Yes, Paul, I visited her twice. Poor 
woman, she is heart-broken, and I tried to 
comfort her a little.” 

“That is it, Ruth. What comfort had 
you to give under the circumstances? You 
know as well as I do that her daughter 
deliherately threw herself in front of a pass- 
ing train, and for such there can be no hope 
nor mercy.” 

“ Who told you so?” she said, with flash- 
ing eyes. “ What right have we to fix the 
bounds of the mercy of God, or dare to take 
the measure of infinite love. That poor girl, 
tempted and betrayed, had lost her reason, 
and is God such a monster that He has no 
room for pity in His heart ?” 

“ Ruth, Ruth, this is blasphemy.” 

‘No, husband. I believe that God is love, 
and I told the poor mother so. I told her 
that her Jenny had gone to Him who for- 
gave a Magdalene and pardoned a dying 
thief.” 

“And she believed you, I presume ?” 

“T hope she did. Oh, I hate those cruel 
creeds that are filling the world with despair, 
that picture for our adoration an Almighty 
Moloch, that send innocent children to 
endless burning, and turn heaven into an 
abode of canting selfishness and pride.” 

“Did you say that to Ann Juliff?” he 
asked, with a groan. 

“No. But I told her that God destroyed 
nothing but evil; and that in her tempted 
and erring daughter there was a wealth of 
love, and sympathy, and devotion that 
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would not be wasted, since God ncver en- 
couraged waste and never allowed anything 
to be lost.” 

“Oh, Ruth, this is terrible,” he groaned. 

“Terrible, Paul? Is it terrible to believe 
that there is a heart of love above us all, 
and that the mercy of God is not limited by 
time or place? Is it terrible to believe that 
heaven will not be so empty as you preach, 
and that hell is but a minister of unchang- 
ing love? Oh, Paul, now that you have 
broached the subject again let me speak 
plainly, and do not be offended with me.” 

“Speak on,” he said, in tones of despera- 
tion. ‘I may as well hear the worst.” 

“Oh, husband, have charity,” she pleaded. 
“Surely all truth is not expressed in the 
deed of Bethel Chapel. I cannot believe 
your hard, hopeless Calvinism. It would 
drive me to madness and despair. You 
blame me for the blight that has fallen upon 
Bethel. Think again. Your preaching of 
late has been all gloom and terror, without 
aray of light or gladness in it. Why not 
read your Bible afresh with unprejudiced 
eyes. Truth is many-sided, and God is ever 
revealing Himself to the hearts and intellects 
of men. Do you think that men are not 
inspired still , 

*T do think so,” he said, sternly, “and I 
will listen no further. But, please, for my 
sake, stay at home for the future, and keep 
your heresies to yourself. Oh, heaven, that 
it should have come to this,” and he 
clenched his hands and turned wearily in 
his chair. 

“Then you really think, husband, that I 
am the cause of your non-success,” she asked, 
with energy. 

“Please do not ask me, Ruth,” he said. 
“Heaven knows I would not willingly pain 
you. Nay, I would give even my own soul 
for your salvation.” 

“But you regret that you ever married 
me ?” 

“Oh, Ruth, my darling, I love you more 
than I love my own life. How, then, can I 
regret.” 

‘Because you believe, in spite of your 
love, that you made a mistake. I told you 
how it would be, but you bore down all my 
objections. Oh, Paul, but for our religion 
we might be a happy man and wife.” 

“Religion !”’ he said fiercely. ‘“ You have 
no religion, therein lies all the trouble.” 

“Oh, Paul,” she moaned, and her large 
blue eyes filled with tears; then, turning 
quickly round, she hurried out of the room. 

Mr. Penrose did not attempt to follow her, 
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He sat staring, with knitted brows, into the 
fire, little thinking how deeply he had 
wounded his gentle wife. In truth he was 
too perturbed to think clearly on any sub- 
ject. He seemed only conscious of one 
thing, that his life was a bitter failure, and 
that his failure was a judgment from heaven. 
The justice of that judgment he did not 
question fora moment. He knew his wife’s 
opinions before he married her. He knew 
also the temper of his deacons. That she 
should sometimes speak her mind as she had 
done to Ann Juliff was almost inevitable ; 
that his deacons should get to hear about it 
was the most natural thing in the world. 
The consequences, of course, any one could 
foresee. 

How could a church prosper, when the 
husband and wife were pulling in opposite 
directions, when she contradicted in the 
homes of the people what he proclaimed 
from the pulpit? He could not blame his 
deacons for throwing all the blame upon his 
wife. If the Gospel proclaimed at Bethel 
was true, she, in spite of her many excel- 
lences, was a reprobate. She gave no evi- 
dence of belonging to the elect ; she even 
denied the doctrine of predestination. She 
was, therefore, outside the pale of salvation, 
and he had yoked himself to an unbeliever. 

The logical sequence of all this was clear 
enough to a mind so constituted as his. In 
the solitude of his own study the conviction 
was forced upon him, day after day, that 
he had done wrong; that he had com- 
mitted a grave offence in the sight of God. 

That he loved his wife with all the depth 
and sincerity of his heart, would be no valid 
excuse in the sight of heaven. His God was 
a jealous God. And he ought to have tram- 
pled upon his love and followed his conscience 
and the light of truth, even though it meant 
martyrdom and death. 

For the first three months of his married 
life he had lived in Paradise. If his church 
dwindled he would not recognise it. If his 
conscience lifted up its voice, he hushed it 
again to sleep. In the love of his wife he 
had found his solace and his heaven. Then 
had come the bitter awakening. He could 
no longer ignore the steadily decaying 
church. His deacons talked, and he could 
but listen. The fears that came and went 
like unsubstantial ghosts, shaped themselves 
into a positive conviction. His wife’s heresies 
were talked about from one end of Penleon 
t» the other. 

For the last three months his life had been 
a torture. Now, when it was too late, he 


saw the consequences of following desire to 
the neglect of duty, and of putting earthly 
love in the place of heavenly. 

What, then, was to be the end? Should 
he remain in Penleon and see the church go 
spark out? for clearly that would be the 
end if he stayed. He had tried everything 
that the wit of man could devise. He had 
preached and visited as he had never done 
during all the years of his ministry. And 
yet the church was steadily going from bad 
to worse. Clearly the frown of the Almighty 
rested upon the place. He had made a mis- 
take. He ought never to have married 
Ruth, that was the only conclusion to which 
he could come, and yet it was a conclusion 
that filled his heart with agony. 

That there might be heresy and error in 
his own teaching was a thought that never 
crossed his mind. Like most ultra-orthodox 
people he was terribly tenacious of his creed, 
and his creed, alas! allowed no room for 
charity. That Ruth, with her larger hope, 
might be nearer the kingdom of truth than he 
never occurred to him. And so he struggled 
in darkness and misery and despair, and 
wished that he had never been born. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—LIFE AND DEATH. 


‘¢ For there is much not born to die, 
Great deeds can never be undone; 
Their splendour yet must fill the sky, 
Like stars outlasting e’en the sun, 
Ten thousand years may come and go, 
But not to move them from their place ; 
Through them new lands will learn and know 
Why God once shaped the English race.” 
Sir Francis Doyix. 
Marcu and April passed away with little 
of outward circumstance to mark their flight. 
In the home of Paul Penrose the shadow 
never lifted. The outburst of speech re- 
corded in the last chapter was followed by a 
painful and depressing silence ; each felt that 
a terrible barrier was steadily growing be- 
tween them, and neither had the strength to 
break it down. In labour and zeal Mr. Pen- 
rose showed no relaxation. He worked with 
an energy that exhausted his strength and 
sprinkled his hair with grey. He left no 
stone unturned and permitted no chance to 
escape. If toil could have atoned for his 
mistake, atonement would have been quickly 
made. But in spite of his devotion there 
was given to him no promise of better days. 
In his despondency it seemed to him that 
the heavens were brass, and that God had 
steeled His heart against him. He wept 
and fasted and prayed, and still the seed fell 
upon the rock, and the hoped-for harvest 
did not come. 
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Ruth saw his trouble and hushed all her 
complaining. Twice he had wounded her 
deeply with his words; but when the first 
sharp spasm of pain was over, she was able 
to excuse him without any difficulty. Once 
she had pushed open his study door, hearing 
a sound like a groan from within, but. she 
did not intrudea second time. She saw him 
upon his knees, his hands clasped in prayer, 
his face swept with an agony of grief. What 
he suffered she did not know, but if measured 
by her own, she knew his suffering must be 


great. Never had she felt so helpless, so 
bewildered. If giving her life would have 


saved him and restored his peace of mind, 
she would willingly have died there and 
then; but there was no such easy way of 
escape for her or him. They had made their 
cross and would have to carry it to the bitter 
end. 

In those days Ruth found her greatest 
comfort in the letters she received from Will. 
Nearly every week he wrote to her—letters 
that were curious mixtures of hopefulness 
and despondency, jocularity and brooding 
melancholy. She knew the reason, for she 
could easily read between the lines. He had 
not found California the Eldorado he had 
hoped. And life at the diggings was scarcely 
any improvement upon the life at Douglas 
Slip. Now and then he gave her a hint of 
some discovery he had made, but what the 
discovery was he did not say, and when she 
inquired of him his reply was that he was 
unable to tell her yet; but he had caught a 
glimpse in his little laboratory, which he had 
fitted up, of the golden door their father 
had dreamed about so often, and in time the 
dream might become a reality. 

He did not say anything about Mary 
Trevena in his letters ; indeed, he carefully 
avoided mentioning her name. But Ruth 
understood only too well what his silence 
meant. She had told him of the straits to 
which Joel had been reduced if common 
report was to be trusted, and pictured with 
graphic pen Mary’s beautiful heroism in 
sacrificing herself to Eli Gumson, in order to 
save her father from ruin and disgrace. But 
Will had stubbornly passed the matter over 
in silence. She felt almost angry with him 
sometimes. In nearly all her letters she had 
said something about Mary, but he had taken 
no notice. Her name never appeared upon 
the page that came across the seas from him. 

Once when Mary was visiting Ruth, her 
temerity got the better of her diffidence and 
she asked, witha painful blush, ‘“ Does Will 
never mention my name ?” 
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And Ruth was bound to tell the truth, 
though she endeavoured to excuse him on 
many grounds. 

“We used to be such good friends,” Mary 
said with a pathetic ring in her voice, 
“and it is strange he should have forgotten 
me so completely.” 

“Tam sure it is not that he has forgotten 
you,” Ruth said uneasily. “But you see, 
Mary, many things have happened since he 
went away. He does not even know that 
you would care to be remembered by him.” 

“Perhaps I ought not to care,” was the 
teply, “but friends are few at the best of 
times, and at one time I thought Will cared 
for me a little. That is ” she added, 
blushing painfully, “that he reckoned me 
among his real friends.” 

“T believe he did care for you, Mary. 1 
believe he does still, for Will is not of the 
fickle sort; but what is the use? The sooner 
he can forget you now the better.” 

“Oh, Ruth, do not say that, please. My 
burden is heavy enough, God knows, without 
adding anything to it.” 

Ruth looked at her for a few moments in 
silence. ‘You are marrying Mr. Gumson,” 
she said, ‘to save your father.” 

“Yes ; from prison, perhaps from death.” 

“You do not love him ?” 

‘‘Love him! Do not ask me, Ruth.” 

“ And is there no way of escape ?” 

“None at all. Oh, if I could die, how 
grateful I should be.” 

“And is the marriage to take place 
soon ?” 

“Not until the first of October.” 

** And between now and then many things 
may happen,” Ruth said cheerfully. 

“Nay, nay,” Mary said, with her hand 
upon the door-handle. “I have given my pro- 
mise and I cannot go back upon it now.” 

“Tt is a strange world,” Ruth reflected as 
she watched Mary walking slowly down the 
garden path. “I wonder if anybody is 
happy? I wonder if people ever get all 
their heart’s desire? We smile, and look 
pleased, and make-believe that we are quite 
content, but what a wretched farce it all is! 
Is there anybody in Penleon content? I 
fear we are all in a very real hell in spite of 
our make-believes. I suppose God meant 
us to be miserable, or He would not have let 
the threads of life get into such a terrible 
tangle. Poor Dorothy gets her sight and 
loses her heart, and shrinks from the man 
she has promised to marry. While Mary to 
save her father, who doesn’t deserve to be 
saved, wrecks her own life and Will’s also. 
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And here am I in the dear old home of my 
childhood, with a husband whom I love and 
reverence, with the dream of my maiden- 
hood all fulfilled, and yet with a great misery 
in my heart that no power on earth seems 
able to move. I wonder if my husband’s 
creed is true? If God delights in suffering ? 
If out of sheer caprice and cruelty He has 
doomed the bulk of us to eternal torture ? 
But no, it cannot be. Light will surely 
break some time. Oh, that I had more 
patience.” And she turned and walked back 
into the house. 

She wondered sometimes why she found 
comfort in the thought that other people 
were in trouble as well as herself. Did the 
feeling arise out of mere selfishness, or was 
it the outgrowth of a desire for companion- 
ship? This was a question she was never 
able to answer satisfactorily. She was only 
certain of the fact that she did derive a 
measure of satisfaction from the thought 
that she was not the only woman in Penleon 
who was unhappy. Sometimes she was 
inclined to think that others were far more 
unhappy than she and with far greater cause. 
She knew that Dorothy was fighting one of 
the most terrible battles that ever woman 
had to fight, and sometimes she almost forgot 
her own troubles in thinking what the issue 
of that conflict would be. 

Poor Dorothy had paid dearly for her 
sight. Yet she was rarely ever heard to 
complain. She accepted the penalty with- 
out demur, and tried to make the best of it. 
If her home was commonplace almost to 
vulgarity, and Ted’s appearance jarred upon 
her nerves with ever-increasing pain, other 
things brought their compensation. Spring 
time was awakening nature out of her sleep, 
and new beauties were constantly showing 
themselves to her wondering eyes. Every 
day, whatever the weather might be, she 
rambled out into the lanes and across the 
fields and over the hills, and every day she 
returned to tell of something new she had 
seen. 

Ted listened to her descriptions with an 
interest he did not altogether feel. He 
would have been better pleased if she cared 
less for nature and more forhim. The beauty 
that thrilled her to the finger tips did not 
touch his coarser nature. And the love- 
making that he longed for she always 
managed to escape. 

This was very disappointing to Ted, and 
yet she was so patient and gentle with him 
that he could not find it in his heart to com- 
plain. 


Dorothy would have been happier had 
she seen less of Dr. Kennedy. But he still 
came twice a week to the house on the plea 
that her eyes needed careful watching ; and 
often when she was rambling in country 
lanes he would come galloping up behind, and 
springing from his horse and throwing the 
bridle rein over his arm he would walk by 
her side and talk to her in such a pleasant 
way that his company was always welcome. 
He was so handsome, so gentlemanly, sc 
chivalrous in his attentions, that she was 
fascinated almost without knowing it. And 
then he knew so much. He had made 
botany a special study. There was no wild- 
flower he did not know the name of, no plant 
or fern with which he was not familiar. He 
searched out for her rare botanical specimens 
and pointed out wherein they differentiated 
from the common stock. All this was very 
delightful to Dorothy and made the hours 
pass like minutes. Yet it had its drawback. 
It made the contrast between Dr. Kennedy 
and her lover all the more painful. Ted 
cared nothing about flowers and saw no 
beauty anywhere but in Dorothy’s face. Ted 
had no taste for reading, no grace of manner, 
no love of art. He never hunted wild flowers 
for her, nor described the beauties of the 
landscape, nor talked poetry in the quiet 
lanes. He was good and honest and kind, 
with a great ocean of affection in his heart 
that she had never measured yet. But in 
manner and appearance he was a clown, and 
a very ugly clown at best, and when she had 
been with Dr. Kennedy the sight of his face 
almost made her shudder. 

So the days and weeks sped on, and Ted 
grew impatient for the wedding-day to be 
fixed. But Dorothy had always some 
excuse. 

“But you know, Dorothy,” he pleaded, 
“that we was to have been married in the 
spring.” 

“Yes, I know, Ted. But now that I can 
see I want so many more things than would 
have contented me in the old days.” 

“ But you can get them after.” 

“But I would rather get them before. 
Then, too, I am learning to read and write, 
and so my time is fully taken up.” 

“Yes, I know, Dorothy. But you'll let 
it be soon, won’t you ?” 

“As soon as I can, Ted. 
impatient.” 

He had come back from St. Austell market 
much later than usual, and had called on 
Dorothy on his way home. Her father was 
working late at the mine, repairing a break- 
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down, so that it was well on to midnight 
when he rose to take his departure. Fora 
minute he stood with Dorothy in the open 
doorway, with his big arm around her waist. 
Then with a sudden clang the fire-bell broke 
upon the night, and in a few minutes bed- 
room windows were thrown open in all 
directions and anxious voices were asking 
where the fire was. 

With a hurried good-night to Dorothy, 
Ted hurried up the street, while she ran 
back into the house for her hat and prepared 
to follow him. 

“There’s a fire somewhere,” she explained 
to her mother, who had been some hours in 
bed. “I’m going to see where it is.” 

“Don’t be long, and don’t get into dan- 
ger,” her mother called after her, and then 
the door closed and Dorothy was under the 
stars. 

In a few minutes she was in the centre of 
a rapidly gathering crowd before the blazing 
house. The fire had evidently broken out 
in the lower rooms, and was now swiftly 
climbing towards the roof. 

“ Whose house is it ?” she asked. 

“Why, Dr. Grose’s, to be sure. Can’t’e 
see ?” came the answer from a dozen voices. 

“Dr. Grose,” she said with a gasp. “I 
did not know.” Then she saw Ted’s tall 
form looming above the crowd, and she made 
her way to his side. 

“Ts anybody in the house, Ted ?” she asked, 
clasping his arm and looking anxiously up 
into his face. 

“Ay, Dr. Kennedy’s asleep in the top 
story, they say.” 

“No, surely not,” she 
white to the lips. “Oh, 
saved.” 

‘‘T reckon he’s no chance,” he said gravely; 
“the house is old, an’ dry as tinder ; besides, 
half of it is lath an’ plaster.” 

By this time there were some fresh arri- 
vals with coils of rope and a long ladder, 
which was placed against the window. No- 
body, however, attempted to mount it. The 
lower rooms were glowing like a furnace, 
and the upper rooms would quickly share 
the same fate. 

* Who'll go to the rescue while I hold the 
ladder ?” called policeman Petherick, his teeth 
chattering so that he could scarcely speak. 

“ Go thyself,” somebody shouted. “ Wha‘ 
else art thou good for?” But Petherick 
smiled feebly and shook his head. 

“Tt ain’t one bit ov use,” said the men 
who brought the ladder; “he’s stuffled- wi’ 
the smoke long afore this.” 


asped, growing 
ed, he must be 


“Oh! will nobody go?” Dorothy moaned, 
wringing her hands. ‘Surely, Ted, you wili 
not let him perish without making an effort 
to save him.” 

“Tt’s.too late, Dorothy,” he said. 

“Oh no, the flames have not reached the 
upper rooms yet. If I were only a man P 

* Would you go?” 

“Tn a moment.” 

* But why should I try to save him?” he 
said huskily. 

“Oh, Ted, he opened my eyes and gave 
me sight.” 

“ Dorothy,” and he grasped her arm until 
she almost screamed, “ you love him! Tell 
me if it is so?” 

“Do not ask me, Ted, but save him. 
Oh, save him, save him; he gave me 
sight.” 

“You ask me to go, Dorothy ?” 

“Yes, Ted, as you love me, try.” 

The next moment he had caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“Tf I fail,” he said, “we shall meet in 
heaven.” 

Then the crowd made way before him. 
Seizing a coil of rope, he mounted the lad- 
der. The flames from the lower windows 
scorched his hands and singed his clothes, 
but he never faltered for a moment. Up, 
up, till the window was reached, and, bend- 
ing his mighty shoulder against it, it fell in 
with a crash. For a moment he seemed to 
stagger before the avalanche of smoke and 
sparks. The next moment he disappeared. 

Below, the crowd held its breath, and 
nothing was heard but the roaring flames, 
and now and then the stifled shriek of a 
woman. 

Then a shout went up, and Ted, scorched 
and blackened, appeared at the window 
again with the unconscious form of the 
doctor in hisarms. To tie the rope around 
him was the work of a moment; then he 
lifted him over the sill, and lowered him to 
meet a hundred outstretched arms. Down, 
down, within a foot of the tallest man, then 
a shriek went up that might be heard a mile 
away. The floor on which Ted was stand- 
ing fell with a crash. The roar of the flames 
drowned the voice of the multitude. A 
moment later the roof fell in and completed 
the hideous ruin ; and in a chariot of fire 
Ted’s great and heroic soul went up to 
God. 





For many a long day after nothing else 
was talked about in Penleon. Indeed people 
talk of it to-day, and tell the story of the 
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noble giant to their wondering children. 
Tell how, when the crowd caught the last 
glimpse of his face, it shone like the face of 
an angel. Tell how his funeral was the 
largest ever seen in Penleon; how people 
came from miles and miles to join in the 
procession ; how the vicar broke down when 
reading the burial-service, and sobbed as 
though his heart would break ; how strong 
men through all the thrilling crowd hid 
their faces in their handkerchiefs and wept 
as they had never been known to weep 
before; how Dr. Kennedy laid a wreath 
upon his coffin in which the words were 
wrought in forget-me-nots, “He died for 
me ;” how the children filled his grave with 
flowers, and sang at the close of the ser- 
vice,— 
. “We shall meet beyond the river, 
Where the surges cease to roll; ” 


how Dorothy hid herself for a week, refus- 
ing to see any one ; and how the monument 
upon his grave was erected by public sub- 
scription. 

Of course there were a few pious souls in 
Penleon who sadly lamented the fact that 
he had not been converted, that he had 
never been baptized or enrolled as a member 
of the Church. It seemed a terrible thing 
that he should have fallen through the 
flames that burned his body into a still more 
hotly burning hell. 

“His conduct was doubtless very noble 
and heroic,” they said. ‘“ Butah, my dears,” 
they continued, “works will not save us. 
Works are only filthy rags, He had not 
been washed, had never been to the foun- 
tain. He wasn’t a professor.” 

“ And is that the creed of Bethel ?” asked 
Sam Davey indignantly. 

“ Of course it is,” was the answer. 

“Then so much the worse for Bethel and 
so much the worse for its creed,” Sam re- 
plied ; and for once he seemed likely to be a 
true prophet. 

When they heard of millions of folks 
being sent to hell whom they had never 
known or cared for, they did not trouble 
greatly. But to think of Ted joining that 
number was too much even for the ortho- 
doxy of Penleon. The defenders of the 
faith attempted to prove too much, they 
pushed their creed to its logical issue, and 
the people revolted. They stood by the 
truth, they said, and the people began to 
ask if a creed so shocking could be truth. 
So the defence of the faithful meant the 
undermining of their citadel, and Bethel 
became emptier than before. 
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CHAPTER XL.—FEELING AND CONSCIENCE, 


“* He seemed a cherub who had lost his way, 
And wandered hither, so his stay 
With us was short, and ’twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
£ Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God: 
O, blest word—evermore.”’ 
J. R. Lowe. 

Ir was the season of June roses, about six 
weeks after the untimely end of Ted Tre- 
vena, that Ruth found herself in possession 
of a new joy and anew hope. By her side 
lay a little bundle of warm palpitating life, 
which filled her heart with a sacred glad- 
ness, and rounded into completeness her 
hitherto imperfect life. In the advent of 
this June Rose, as she was fain to call it, 
she forgot all her previous heartaches and 
troubles, and was too blissfully content to 
anticipate the future. Looking into its soft 
blue eyes she caught such visions of beauty 
as she had never dreamed of before, and felt 
for the moment that the bliss of motherhood 
was worth all the other joys of earth. Mr. 
Penrose could hardly comprehend her strange 
and almost wild delight. For himself the 
joy of the present was lost in dark anticipa- 
tions of the future. The small wondering 
eyes that awoke in the mother’s heart such 
a beautiful hope touched him only to pain. 
The old questions that haunted him years 
before became doubly clamourous now, and 
election and reprobation became to him 
words of more terrible import than they 
had ever been before. Never had his creed 
seemed so terrible as in face of this new 
possibility that loomed suddenly before him. 
Never had Ruth’s larger hope seemed so 
inviting as now. Yet he would not allow 
himself to cherish it for a moment. God’s 
decrees were just whatever they might be. 
And if this June flower, that had done no 
wrong, was predestined to eternal torment, 
who had any right to complain; had not 
the Potter the right to do what he liked 
with the clay? And yet the bare sugges- 
tion was agony to him. This little flower 
had touched a new chord in his life, the 
instinct of fatherhood had been awakened, 
a new meaning had come into words he 
had never understood before. 

After looking earnestly at the small 
dimpled face, he went to his own room and 
prayed. Prayed? The word seems too 
feeble to express the agony of soul through 
which he passed; and yet he got no peace. 
The heavens were still like brass; the an- 
swer he longed for did not come. For 
months he had pleaded that this little 
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child might be a token of God’s reconcilia- 
tion; that it might be numbered among 
the elect, and be the sign and seal that the 
frown of heaven had been removed. Alas, 
to his appeal there came no response ; the 
agony in his heart remained untouched. 
And then he prayed that if the child were 
not of the elect, she might be taken away 
ere she had time to add “actual sin to 
original transgression.” 

So every day he anxiously watched for 
signs of health and growth, and every day 
he grew more and more hopeful. If she 
were of the elect she would live, so he be- 
lieved, but should she droop and die, then 
it would be the sure sign that the frown of 
heaven was upon him still, and that he 
would have to expiate the sin of marrying 
an unbeliever by further trouble and pain. 

Ruth was delighted at seeing her grave 
husband so gentle and cheerful. How ten- 
derly he took the little bundle in his arms! 
How earnestly he gazed into the soft blue 
eyes! With what reverence he kissed the 
tiny cheeks! Perhaps, aftor all, it was 
God’s seal of reconciliation, the link that 
should bind him to his wife more closely 
than ever. 

Ruth knew nothing of the thoughts that 
were haunting her husband. The doctrines 
of election and predestination never troubled 
her. She did not believe that Ged would 
send her little darling down to torment any 
more than she would do it. If her creed was 
false it was at least human. Her gentle 
heart would not let her think hard things of 
God. 

But all this while the prospects of Bethel 
had grown from bad to worse, till the dea- 
cons felt they would have boldly to face the 
difficulty, however painful that operation 
might be. They were in no doubt whatever 
as to the cause of the church’s decay. Their 
Samson had lain in the lap of Delilah, and 
she had shorn off his hair. Hence while he 
remained, God’s frown would rest upon 
them, and Ichabod would be written upon 
their walls. The logic of all this was clear, 
Mr. Penrose must be asked to resign. Pre- 
vious to this, however, they summoned a 
meeting of all the members by circular, and 
laid the case before them. 

“Tt ain’t a case of feelin’,” explained Israel 
Trethurgy, the senior deacon. ‘We all do 
love our minister, but there ain’t no use ov 
goin’ agin facts. Ever since he mated with 
a non-believer leanness have come into our 
souls. The cause have steadily gone down, 
the frown of God be upon us; and the ques- 


tion for us now to decide is, whether we are 
to’consider the honour ov God or the feelin’s 
of our minister.” 

The other deacons followed on precisely 
the same lines. Some of them went so far 
as to shed tears abundantly, and, indeed, 
everybody was sorry. They had no word to 
say against Mr. Penrose as a man or even as 
a minister. His zeal and devotion none could 
deny, his earnestness in the pulpit was ac- 
knowledged by all. His sermons were 
enough to strike terror into the stoutest 
heart; his orthodoxy was unimpeachable. 
Yet for all this their Zion languished, and 
the gospel seed fell, all of it, upon the rock. 
Before he married, their church prospered ; 
but ever since he yielded to an unholy pas- 
sion and linked his life to one who openly 
stated that she did not believe what her 
husband preached, the curse of heaven had 
been upon them. 

And so, however much they might pity 
their minister, the logic of facts was irresis- 
tible, and their duty as clear as a sunbeam. 
By half-past eight the meeting was at an end, 
and a resolution had been passed by a large 
majority requesting Mr. Penrose to resign. 
But what now? Should they separate and 
let the secretary communicate by letter to 
their minister the decision of the meeting, 
or should he be asked to appear before them, 
so that he might listen to a fuller statement 
of the case than could be conveyed by letter? 
After some discussion the latter course was 
agreed upon. 

Mr. Penrose was sitting alone in his study 
intent upon his next Sunday morning’s ser- 
mon, when a request came that he would 
appear at once before a meeting of the Church 
at Bethel. With an uneasy feeling in his 
heart and a sense of impending trouble, he 
threw down his pen and prepared to obey. 
Going first into his wife’s room, he told her 
he had a meeting to attend, but that he would 
be back again in an hour. 

“But it is rather late for a meeting, is it 
not ?” she questioned. 

“Not particularly so,” he said evasively. 

“Well, don’t be longer than you can help, 
dear,” she replied. “Baby does not seem 
quite so well this evening.” 

“T will soon be back again,” he said, kiss- 
ing her ; “so don’t worry.” 

What happened after that seemed very 
much like a dream to him. He remembered 
hurrying into the lecture-room with a feeling 
of surprise that so many people were present, 
and then, with very little preamble or pre- 
liminary, he found himself listening to a 
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speech which set forth the decay of Bethel 
and its evident cause. 

The sting of the speech, however, was in 
its tail, and when the word “resign” fell 
upon his ears he started and turned pale. 

“You ask me to resign ?” he said, while a 
dazed, bewildered expression swept over his 
face. 

“That is what we have asked you to do,” 
was the cold reply. 

“Thank you,” he said, raising his white, 
haggard face, but seeing no one. ‘“ Your wish 
shall be gratified. I will preach in Bethel 
no more,” and, seizing his hat, he hurried out 
of the room. 

Half an hour later he sat in the summer 
twilight staring out of the window, trying to 
realise what had happened, half wondering 
whether it was not all a dream; when a 
sharp cry from the room above arrested his 
attention. Instantly he rushed up-stairs and 
into his wife’s room. 

“ What is it ?” he asked. 

“Baby is dying,” she almost screamed. 

Instantly he ran across the room, and took 
the little convulsed body out of the nurse’s 
arms. 

“Run for Dr. Kennedy at once,” he said, 
and he sat down with the child upon his 
knee. 

The struggle was sharp, but it was soon 
over. The tortured and contorted face 
quickly regained its normal expression. The 
small eyes opened and closed, the breathing 
gently ceased, the small limbs strctched them- 
selves in one feeble effort, and then eternal 
stillness. 

“God, she is dead !” Paul Penrose gasped, 
and he rose and laid the child upon the bed. 

“Oh, no, no!” Ruth shrieked. 

“T tell you she is dead,” he muttered with 
a look of horror upon his face. ‘‘ Dead and 
doomed! God’s curse is upon us still.” 

“T tell you no!” Ruth shrieked, and she 
clutched the still form and hugged it to her 
heart. 

“T have dreaded this,” he said, speak- 
ing rapidly. ‘“God’s righteousness must be 
avenged. The offspring of an unholy love 
could have no place in the kingdom of heaven. 
I might have known, I might have known. 
But never again will I be known as parent 
till God has purged away my iniquity and 
granted me the seal of forgiveness.” 

Ruth listened to him with wild, passionate 
eyes and quivering lips. For the moment 
she seemed to forget her grief in her hus- 
band’s words. She felt as though her love 
was being turned into hate. His hurried 


sentences stung her like wasps, and drove 
her mad. Their cruel suggestiveness angered 
her beyond the power of endurance. 

“Unholy love !” she said with blazing eyes, 
and still hugging the dead child to her heart. 
“My child doomed! How dare you? You 
—you. Oh, that it should have come to 
this! Go from me. Do you hear? Go 
from me, and never let me see your face 
again till you have repented of your wrong.” 

Fortunately just then the doctor and nurse 
entered the room, and so prevented any fur- 
ther words between them. Taking the small 
lifeless bundle from her arms, the doctor 
carried it out of the room, and then did his 
best to soothe the heart-broken mother. 

Mr. Penrose slunk away to his own room, 
and locked the door. He seemed hardly 
certain yet whether he was awake or dream- 
ing. Blow after blow had been struck him 
till he lay stunned, bewildered, and only half 
conscious of what had happened. He made 
no attempt to go to bed. He paced the 
room in indescribable agony till the early 
morning broke, and then, wild-eyed and hag- 
gard, he stole out into the dewy garden. 
Slowly the events of the past few hours were 
shaping themselves in his mind ; slowly, too, 
a stern and terrible resolution was taking 
shape. Every door but one was blocked 
against him. Every hand was pointing in 
the same direction. His grief was not poig- 
nant, it was dull and stupefying. He was 
incapable for the time of feeling acutely. A 
species of recklessness had taken possession 
of him; he was more ready to laugh than to 
weep ; and with respect to the future he had 
no care. The hours passed he knew not how, 
and grew into days. He followed the little 
coffin, which was borne by children, to the 
graveyard, but he shed no tears, and only 
vaguely realised what it was all about. Only 
one thing was clear, that everything was lost 
to him save the seal of his election, and that 
was so tarnished that it would have to be 
made bright by much suffering and tears ; 
but all else had been taken away—friends, 
church, home, wife, child, reputation: and 
he would have to go forth into the desert 
alone, and redeem the past by toil, and pain, 
and sorrow. A strange exaltation came into 
his heart at length; he fancied himself a 
second Ezekiel or Jeremiah. He was going 
to prophecy for God. For a brief period he 
had been allowed to taste the sweets of earth, 
and to enter into the ordinary experiences of 
human life, so that he might know more 
fully the meaning of sacrifice and the joy of 
self-surrender. He knew that he had spoken 
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cruelly to his wife. But prophets had to be 
stern, and truth was often a cruel thing; so 
he did not relent, or even seek her presence ; 
that would be a betrayal of weakness, and 
weakness had hitherto been his curse. 

Ruth, knowing nothing of what he was 
suffering, nothing of the decision of the 
Church meeting, nothing of the mental tor- 
ture which for the time being had unhinged 
him, nursed her anger in silence, and grew 
more and more angry, because he did not 
show his face. From morning till night, 
and from night almost to morning the words 
he had uttered rang through the chambers of 
her brain with ever-increasing torture ; while, 
to add injury to the insult, he left her alone 
in her grief, nor spoke a word of comfort, nor 
gave her a husband’s kiss. So sorrow and 
a sense of wrong wrought their cruel work 
in her heart, and turned the nectar into 

all. 
7 So four days passed away, and the fifth 
night came. Mr. Penrose retired to rest 
early, but an hour past midnight he rose 
again and dressed himself. For awhile he 
stood before his wife’s unfastened door, as if 
undecided what to do; then softly he pushed 
it open and entered. The light was turned 
low, but the room was by no means dark. 
With noiseless steps he entered, and stood at 
the foot of the bed. “How beautiful she 
looks!” was the thought that passed through 
his mind. Her fair hair lay like a cloud 
upon her pillow. Her lips were just a little 
open, her cheeks faintly tinged with red. On 
the coverlet her left hand lay idly, showing 
the band of gold he had placed on the slender 
finger on their wedding-day, her right hand 
was hidden beneath her face. He noticed, 
too, that she lay on her own side of the bed ; 
his place she had kept vacant. It was a cruel 
moment for him, and more than once he 
dashed away the tears that filled his eyes. 
How he longed to cover her face with kisses, 
to take her in his arms and plead for pardon, 
to snap his iron creed asunder and live for 
her, and those whom God might give. But 


he steeled his heart against the feeling. Had 
she not been the cause of his failure and 
misery ? He had followed his affections be- 





fore; now he must follow his God. Desire 
must no longer usurp the place of duty. 
Conscience must rule, and feeling must be 
trampled under foot. So with a lingering 
look of longing and regret he turned away, and 
silently left the room. A few minutes after 
the door closed behind him, and he stood 
beneath the summer stars. At the gate he 
paused for a few moments, while a flood of 
memories swept over his heart and brain. 
How vividly all the past came back, and with 
a rush of tears he turned away and plunged 
into the night. 

On through the sleeping village he hurried, 
muttering a low farewell as each familiar 
spot was passed, and still on till the silent 
fields lay all around him. Then for weary 
hours he tramped, never pausing till a distant 
wayside station was reached, where no one 
knew his face. And when the early morn- 
ing train came lumbering in he took his seat 
in a corner of an empty compartment, and 
for the rest of the day was borne farther and 
farther from home. 

Two days later Ruth became conscious of 
an unusual stillness in the house ; moreover 
the fire of her anger had burned itself out, 
and her grief-stricken heart was longing for 
comfort. 

** Leah,” she said as she sat by the window 
looking out into the sunlit garden, “where 
is Mr. Penrose? I have not heard his foot- 
steps for the day.” 

“ No, mum, hes gone away,” Leah answered 
with an air of importance. 

“Gone away ?” 

“Yes,mum. He told me three days agone 
as he was goin’, but said I wasn’t to worry 
you ’bout it till you asked for him.” 

“Did he not say where he was going ?” 
she asked, a terrible fear creeping into her 
heart. 

“No, mum. He said as ’ow you'd find all 
perticlers in his study.” 

“Thank you, Leah. 
now.” 

A few minutes later Ruth knew all the 
truth, and, sinking down on the study floor, 
she prayed as she had never prayed before 
that she might die. 


You can leave me 
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THE COAST OF 








SYRIA. 


By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


A®’ we sailed eastward from Cyprus, 

Syria rose before us out of the sea 
like the fabled goddess of beauty. Moun- 
tain tops, clad in pale green snow, stood up 
out of the water. At every plunge of the 
vessel they rose higher, until a confused 
ridge of peaks and promontories barred our 
way. The pilgrim’s eyes first rest on the 
mountains of the land, and hence the 
Egyptians, as well as the Hittites, symbo- 
lised the word “country” by mountain 
peaks. 

As we get nearer the coast everything 
becomes more clearly defined. The clouds 
that hung round the base of the mountains 
are rolled back. We look into the waddies, 
and mark the wonderful colours, from pale 
lilac to deepest indigo. Above, the snow, 
that appeared like plasma in the early dawn, 
now flashes amethyst and gold under the 
meridian sun. In some places beetling cliffs 
stand sheer up out of the water, and sea 
birds soar around our boat, or sit in rows 


contemplating us from the cliffs. Occa- 
sionally little boats stand out from inland 
creeks, and from the deck we see light cur- 
tains of blue smoke that indicate human 
habitation. 

As the sun is sinking in the west we ap- 
proach a castle which reminds us of similar 
structures which adorn bluff headlands on 
the Rhine. The castle is smitten into gold 
by the setting sun. There are many signs 
of life indicating the presence of a town. 
Sponge fishers, who have been diving all day 
for sponges, are passing swiftly among the 
islands which stud the harbour to their 
houses. 

The town is Tripoli, or the triple city, 
said to be so-called from the fact that colo- 
nies from Tyre, Sidon, and the Island Arvad 
founded it about seven centuries before the 
Christian era. Each colony lived in its own 
quarter, separated from the others a distance 
of one stadium. 

Many towns and cities in Syria might now 
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Crusader’s Cast!e, Tripoli. 


receive the same name for similar reasons. 
In Damascus there is the Mohammedan 
quarter, the Christian quarter, and the Jewish 
quarter. Each sect lives severely apart. 
Hence many massacres, and much party feel- 
ing and local jealousy, which would not be 
so common if the people lived more closely 
together, and knew each other better. The 
strange dog flies at the strange cat, and the 
strange cat sets up her back and prepares 
for unequal strife as soon as the strange dog 
appears ; but if the cat and dog live in the 
same house they become friends and gambol 
together, without any loss of dignity. Even 
tribes of dogs that live apart from each other 
in Oriental cities, carry on unceasing strife, 
on their tribal borders, till one tribe has 
eaten up the other. 

Since these words were written the atten- 
tion of the whole civilised world has been 
turned to Tripoli. Thursday, June 22, was 
a gala day for the Tripolese never to be for- 
gotten. The people had put on their best, 
and lined the high shore to watch the mighty 
British fleet. Thousands of women and 
children, in the gay colours that make an 
Oriental crowd so interesting, swarmed 
around the old castle, and made every head- 
land like a bed of tulips. It was a day for 


“ shem el-howa” (smelling the air), 


which is the great delight of the 
Oriental. 

But not alone were the people 
of Tripoli watching the evolutions 
of the British fleet. The mountain 
above Tripoli has hundreds of towns 
and villages nestling in its ravines, 
and the people of these hamlets 
were all watching the grand spec- 
tacle on that long, warm summer 
afternoon. 

The westering sun had just 
smitten the waters into burnished 
silver. The ships, that had been 
moving about noiselessly, had 
formed into two rows, and begun 
to move towards their anchorage 
in the harbour, Suddenly there 
was an apparent confusion, as if 
two laden camels moving side by 
side had turned towards each other, 
and brought their burdens into 
contact. ‘The two great ships, like 
floating islands crowned with for- 
tresses, touched, but there was no 
sound heard by the spectators. The 
great moving masses seemed silent 
as if in a dream. 

Soon one of the great ship-for- 
tresses leant over on one side, and her great 
drum-like turret began to topple over into the 
sea. Guns followed, as if part of the pro- 
gramme, and then the funnels, making splash 
in the water. Then men were seen swarming 
over the sides, and swimming like ducklings 
round the great mother duck, but “W’ullah ! 
Wullah !! W’ullah !!!” the huge sea monster 
reared like a wild horse, plunged, and went 
to the bottom with a roar like thunder, 





** And the sea yawned around her like a hell.” 


The people of Tripoli had their grand 
show, and England had her great sorrow. 

The great castle of Tripoli has a Euro- 
pean look, and we find it had a European 
origin. It was built in 1104 by Count Ray- 
mond, on the hill called the Pilgrim’s Mount, 
to protect the Crusader pilgrims and harass 
the Saracens. It was thecentre and scene of 
bloody deeds from the beginning. Raymond 
was besieging Tripoli. The siege moved 
slowly. Gallant attacks by Crusaders were 
followed by ferocious sorties from the 
beleaguered city. And sometimes the Sara- 
cens fell on straggling bands of Crusaders 
and pilgrims in the open, and left them 
strewed on the plain to feed vultures. 

The castle became a safe base of operations 
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for the Christian army, as well as a refuge 
for the hordes of camp-followers, and many 
a time those mountains echoed to the yells 
of the pursuers and pursued, who surged and 
swayed around that castle that now glows so 
peacefully in the setting sun. 

In the mountains above Tripoli, which 
rise to a height of 10,000 feet, there is the 
famous clump of cedars supposed to be the 
last fragment of the cedar forests with which 
the goodly Lebanon was once clad. But this 
is a mistake, for even within a couple of 
hours of Beyrout there are still, on the decli- 
vities of Lebanon, respectable groves of 
genuine cedars of Lebanon. 

Between the town of Tripoli and the sea 
there is a beautiful triangular plain, where 
lemons, and oranges, and plums, and pears, 
and apples, and apricots abound. The attar 
rose is here produced in abundance, so that 
Tripoli has been called the “ City of Roses.” 

Game is abundant, especially the pin- 
tailed grouse, which in Syria is called 


* Katha,” and Lieutenant Lea tells me that 
he shot pin-tailed grouse on the plain of 
Tripoli and in Madagascar, and in both 
places they were called Katha. 

The city is rich in ruins, Traces of 
ancient walls and forts are still visible. 
Granite columns which have been brought 
from Egypt, and other remnants of ancient 
splendour, may be seen in the sea and along 
the harbour. The Lion’s Tower has seventy 
granite columns built into its walls. It is 
said that two lions once stood over the en- 
trance. These, if found, might prove, like 
the lions on the Castle of Marash, to be of 
Hittite origin, and possibly covered with 
Hittite inscriptions. Among the ruined 
sculptures of Tripoli there are surprises 
awaiting the explorer. In ancient times the 
place was called Kadytis-—‘“ The Holy.” 
The river that flows to the north of the 
castle is called the Kadisha, preserving the 
old sacred name. Each succeeding town has 
been erected with the material dug from the 
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ruins of the town that preceded it, and at 
present, though there is a population of 
20,000, the old city is used as a quarry from 
which material is procured for building new 
dwellings: and in the commonest cottages 
yeu may find Corinthian capitals, and granite 
shafts, and ancient altars sticking in the 
walls. 

Tripoli, or as it is now called Tarablus, has 
had a very narrow escape from a revival of its 
ancient importance. For many years it has 
been looked upon as the future terminus of 
the Euphrates Valley Railway which should 
connect the civilising Mediterranean with 
the Persian Gulf, and become a short cut to 
India. Alexandretta presented a safer har- 
bour, but Tarablus offered an easier passage 
over the mountains. While, however, the 
rival claims of these two starting points have 
been under consideration, a new rival has 
come on the scene, which has thrown both 
into the shade, as we shall see on our trip 
farther south. 

During the night we steered down the 
coast of Syria. New and lustrous stars con- 
tinued to rise over the mountain in succes- 
sion, each for a time flashing like a brilliant 
on the highest crest. Clusters of lights along 
the coast, and high up ravines, showed where 
the descendants of the ancient races still 
continued to dwell. Suddenly the moon 
rose large and bold, resting for a time on the 
mountain’s brow, and then the stars paled, 
and the sides of Lebanon were streaked with 
moonlit ridges and dark shadows. The 
moonlight became so bright that we could 
read large print easily. After gazing long 
on the weird and wonderful scene, we slipped 
into our berths, and when we awoke we 
found our boat at anchor in St. George’s 
Bay. 

Beyrout is the great and important city on 
the coast of Syria. On its western promon- 
tory stands the beautiful and picturesque 
Protestant Syrian college; schools and 
hospitals abound, and the educational advan- 
tages of Beyrout would compare favourably 
with those of an ordinary town in England 
of the same size. 

Beyrout is a charming residence. Hotels 
are excellent, and houses of all dimensions, 
from the ordinary villa to the marble man- 
sion, adorn its suburbs ; and when the heat 
on the plain becomes oppressive, there are 
large houses on the near mountain sides, at 
all altitudes, from which the residents look 
out over terraced vineyards on the blue 
Mediterranean crawling below. In. fact, 


Beyrout has more than its fair share of 


education, and the other advantages that 
heighten the pleasures of civilised life, 

The great beauty of the scene impresses 
every one who arrives at Beyrout. We found 
ourselves in front of a vast amphitheatre. 
Great palatial residences shone like marble, 
surrounded by gardens of lustrous green, 
and the shelving sides of the bay showed a 
blending of art and nature that added greatly 
to the general effect. 

Eastward, beyond, the mountains rise to a 
height of 8,000 feet, and present a great 
snow plain, seeming, in the clear atme- 
sphere, to be near, but actually thirty miles 
distant. Beneath the snow, lewer peaks are 
crowned with convents, and villages nestle 
in vineyards and cling to wooded slopes. 
Deep ravines seam the mountain sides, so 
that what at first appears to be astately and 
solid range of mountain turns out to bea 
wilderness of gigantic cliffs and awful pre- 
cipices, with groves of dwarf oak and 
fragrant pine and spreading cedar. 

When we land we are surprised at the 
magnificence of banks and khans, and the 
general appearance of prosperous and busy 
industry. Signs of luxury also meet the eye 
in the European carriages and well-capari- 
soned horses that drive through the broad 
streets ; and European women and children 
are seen tripping along the footpaths or 
making purchases in the well-appointed 
shops, in which the latest French fashions 
are displayed in all the attractions of ex- 
aggeration. The whole thing is a blend of 
East and West. 

From Beyrout many paths are open. If 
you wish to go to Damascus there is an ex- 
cellent diligence service, and your zigzaging 
the Lebanon and Ante-Lebanon over a well- 
kept French road, behind six spirited mules, 
will give you an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with some of the wildest and 
most charming scenery in Syria. 

If you wish to return to more civilised 
countries, you will find well-appointed ships 
in the harbour, ready to take you in what- 
ever direction you wish to steer. 

We resolved to have a sail in the harbour, 
in a native boat, that we might have leisure 
to enjoy the splendid panorama that enfolds 
St. George’s Bay. We embarked in a boat 
with a tall, muscular, half-naked Arab. We 
lay for hours in the stern of the boat, feast- 
ing our eyes on the wondrous scene. My 
companion wasa Scotch student, who is now 
a university professor. 

During that afternoon we discussed many 
subjects, home and foreign, and our lazy 
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boatman, type of the lazy Oriental who wife, and squalid children and a squalid 
exists but does not live, served to point room which was the Scotch laddie’s home. 
many conversations. I tried to find out if We were deeply interested in the lost 
he admired the scenery. He did not care Scotchman, and resolved to help him to a 
for scenery. What he 
thought of his own Leba- 

non? He considered moun- 

tains to be simply ugly 
obstacles. What did he 
think of the splendid stars 

at night? He was not 

fond of stars. The typical 
Oriental was a real study, | 
and in our own language, 

which he could not under- 

stand, we spoke of him 
freely. We said many 

hard things of him and his 

race, and though we were ‘ 
as lazy as he was, we en- 
joyed our own superiority. 

Thinking he might be 
hungry, I shared with our 
Arab a few dates, which I 
happened to have with me, 
and the act led me uncon- 
sciously to make some 
sympathetic remark to my 
companion. To my as- 
tonishment he held out 
his hand for the dates and 
thanked me profusely in 
broad Scotch. 

His story was short and 
strange. Twenty years 
before he was an engineer 
on a merchant vessel that 
was wrecked near Tripoli. 
He swam to land, and was 
the only one of the crew 
that escaped. He crept 
starving to a village, and 
found shelter in a fisher- 
man’s hut. He could not 
speak the language of the 
people, but he could do 
their work, better than 
they could do it themselves. 
He married a daughter of 
the house, and soon sank 
to the level of his new 
friends, and when we came 
across his path he had no 
desire to ever again see his 
native heath. A few olives, 
and a little black bread and rancid oil, enabled new foothold in life, but though we became 
him to exist, and he had lost the ambition of | warm friends he would not be helped. He 
life. Somewhere beyond the splendid house, failed to keep an appointment, and we lost 
on the broad terrace, there was a squalid all trace of him. a“ 
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Beyrout has attained’ to great prosperity 
as the port of Damascus, and the entrance 
gate to Syria, as well as the meeting place 
between Europe and Asia; but the fate of 
Beyrout is now trembling in the balance, 
for should the railway from Haifa to Damas- 
cus be carried out, Beyrout will eventually 
take a lower rank in commercial importance. 

From Beyrout we drop down to Sidon. 
We sail parallel to the coast ; and the narrow 
strip of border-land lying between the surf- 
beaten beach and Lebanon is the northern 
extension of Pheenicia. The sea-board plain, 
extending from Mount Cassius on the north 
to Carmel on the south, sometimes only a 
few yards broad, and sometimes a mile, 
broken here and there by mountain spurs 
that form headlands, and sometimes cut by 
mountain torrents and rivers, is the home- 
land of the Pheenician race. They were the 
fore-runners of the British people. Their 
white sails flapped in every known sea, and 
their colonies extended in the line of their 
commerce. That coast now so desolate, and 
lacking in enterprise, once teemed with a 
hardy and thrifty people, who pushed out 
their surplus population into all known lands. 
Pheenician colonies were found all round the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the civilis- 
ing influences of their commerce extended 
to Cornwall and even to distant Ireland. 

Sidon stands on a jutting promontory. 
One of its most striking objects is an old sea 
castle, of which I give a sketch. It was 
built on one of the rocks that formed the 
harbour, and it is connected with the town 
by a long bridge of nine arches. The oldest 
part of the castle has many granite columns 
built into the walls. The houses rise gently 
southward, from the bridge to the large old 
crumbling citadel that dominates the town. 
This great land castle, now rapidly tumb- 
ling into decay, was built about the middle 
of the thirteenth century by Louis IX. 

Just about a hundred years ago Jezzar 
Pasha drove the French out of Sidon, and 
since then the place has become a native 
village with a population not amounting to 
10,000 souls. The streets are of the common 
Oriental type, with plenty of dogs and dirt, 
and scarcely wide enough for a camel laden 
with brush-wood. Behind the dingy walls 
there are some fine houses, and there are in 
the town a number of spacious khans. 

Distance lends enchantment to the view of 
Sidon, and seen from the north, the town has 
an imposing appearance ; but the garden are 
its chief charm, groves of oranges and lemons, 
and pomegranates and peaches, and apricots, 


and other trees of theforestand the field, mingle 
and blend their many shades, and extend 
about a mile to the base of the mountain. At 
one time the whole space is wrapped in 
flame-coloured apricot blossom. Again it 
is sheeted in the snows of other fruit trees. 
The pomegranate adds its rich bright scarlet, 
and the apple its pale pink, and the orange 
its creamy silver flowers and golden fruit to 
the completion of a picture of unsurpassed 
loveliness. The banana is there in its glory, 
laden with abundant fruit, and its long 
feathery leaves lend picturesque effect, both 
by gorgeous tint and graceful form. And 
each in his season mellows into russet and 
gold, varying the picture like a dissolving 
view, but always with pleasing effect. 

Sidon has had a wonderful past. It is 
mentioned in Gen. x. 19, and Josephus says 
it was founded by the great-grandson of 
Noah. Sidon, according to Homer, was a 
power to be reckoned on at the siege of Troy, 
as well forits arts as for its arms, and Joshua 
called it in his day “Great Zidon.” Isaiah 
speaks of Tyre as the daughter of Sidon ; but 
I have an ancient coin with a Pheenician 
inscription, which says that Tyre was “ the 
mother of the Sidonians.” 

Shalmaneser captured Sidon 720 B.c., and 
Artaxerxes Ochus 350 B.c. It opened its 
gates to Alexander the Great, and submitted 
to the Seleucide and the Ptolemies. The 
Crusaders under Baldwin captured it in 1111, 
and abandoned it in 1291, and between 
those two periods it was four times sacked 
and dismantled. The Sidon that received 
such marked attentions from the great kings 
of the ancient world is now safely concealed 
beneath the débris of the ancient ruins. 
There are many indications of the old-world 
grandeur of the city strewn about the har- 
bour and streets, but the “ Great Sidon” lies 
buried from view. The first fruits of dis- 
covery, however, in Sidon, give ample promise 
of an abundant harvest. Some time ago a 
number of workmen were digging one day in 
one of the mulberry groves, and they turned 
up a number of copper pots. These were 
full of beautiful gold staters of Philip of 
Macedon, and his son Alexander the Great. 
The total value of the coins in Alexander’s 
time is estimated at £40,000. The dis- 
coverers of the hidden treasure kept their 
secret for some time, but the Governor hear- 
ing the news had them arrested. He placed 
two of the pots before them and commanded 
them on pain of death to fill them with the 
coin. In this way he recovered part of the 
treasure, but J had several hundred of thecoins 
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Ruins at Tyre, 


offered to me in Damascus, at a price a little 
over the value of the gold. 

The coins were all of Philip and Alex- 
ander. They were absolutely untarnished, 
and it was hard to believe'that they had 
lain in the ground since the days of Alex- 
ander the Great. Several smaller finds of 
coins, chiefly of silver, have since been made 
in the same neighbourhood, but the natives 
are almost afraid to make such discoveries, 
as they invariably lead to the incarceration 
of the finder. 

About twenty years ago, a mason digging 
stones out of an old ruin to build a house, 
discovered what he thought was a boot of 
gold. The Syrians are children, and cannot 
keep secrets. The Governor heard of the 
find, and had the mason brought before him. 
He doggedly refused to give up his boot of 
gold, or to tell where he had hid it. He was 
imprisoned and repeatedly flogged, but he 
made his escape from prison and brought 
his treasure to me at Damascus. It turned 
out to be a bronze Roman lamp in the shape 
of a boot, the heel and sole paved with hob- 


nails. I tried to reward the poor fellow for 
his suffering, and I have the lamp still, a 
very fine specimen. 

In 1855, a sarcophagus was discovered in 
Sidon, with a Pheenician inscription of twenty- 
two lines on the lid. This important object 
was taken by the French to the Louvre, 
where it may be studied at leisure. 

It is a royal sarcophagus, and proclaims 
its origin thus :— 

“JT have made this edifice for my funeral 
resting-place, for I am Ashmanezer, King of 
the Sidonians, son of Tabnith, King of the 
Sidonians, grandson of Ashmanezer, King of 
the Sidonians ; and my mother, Immiasto- 
reth, priestess of Astarte, our Sovereign 
Queen, daughter of King Ashmanezer, King 
of the Sidonians.” 

King Ashmanezer’s territory included 
Joppa and Dor, and even “the ample corn- 
lands which are at the roots of Dan,” and 
his dynasty seems to have been stable in 
their possessions. 

A few years ago another find of rich 
sculptures, candelabra, and sarcophagi, was 
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stumbled on in the same neighbourhood. A 
square shaft was discovered sunk into the 
rock, and from the shaft doors opened into 
halls filled with objects of great beauty and 
interest. These have all been removed to the 
museum at Constantinople. I gave a general 
account of the discovery in the 7imes, but I 
understand that an illustrated book, giving 
full details, is in course of preparation. 

These are a few of the discoveries made 
accidentally at Sidon by ignorant peasants, 
attending to their own affairs, and heedless 
of the past. What rich rewards await the 
patient and scientific explorer, to whom 
every scrap of broken pottery has a signifi- 
cance! If the first-fruits are such, what 
shall the harvest be ? 

The conditions, however, under which ex- 
ploration is now carried on are both exaspe- 
rating and degrading. After long and weary 
delays we got a firman giving permission to 
excavate a large rubbish heap at Tell el Hesy, 
supposed to be the ancient Lachish. The 
search was to be carried on within well- 
defined limits. And everything found was 
to be handed over to the enterprising Turk. 
But besides this agreement a Turk was 
appointed to watch our explorers to see 
that they were true to their undertaking. 
In addition, it was suggested that we should 
pay the man set apart to watch us, and an 
obliging British consul suggested a salary 
far beyond anything the man could have 
anticipated, and this sum the British expe- 
dition have been obliged to pay. 

_ This is the lowest depth we have ever 
reached in our relations with the Turk. 
We keep him in Syria in defiance of all 
comers. His mission has been to obstruct, 
corrupt, and destroy. He will not explore 
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himself, and when we propose to do so, he 
sets a spy upon us, obliges us to pay him, 
and carries off to Constantinople everything 
we discover. Such are the conditions under 
which the Palestine Exploration Fund carry 
on their operations. Even under these 
vexatious restrictions an old world is being 
revealed, and a little tablet, discovered at 
Tell el Hesy, disposes for ever of the theory 
that Moses could not have written the Pen- 
tateuch for lack of the means of doing so. 
It proves to be one of the Tell Amarna 
tablets, with inscriptions in cuneiform cha- 
racter, but in the tongue of the Israelites. 
These inscriptions were written before the 
Exodus, and when as yet the more conve- 
nient Phoenician alphabet had not been 
invented. The discovery takes us back over 
three thousand years. 

Twenty miles down the coast from Sidon 
we find ourselves opposite Tyre. The place 
at first looks striking, but when we enter 
the narrow, winding, and filthy streets, and 
see the general tumble-down character of 
the place, we are ready to ask with Isaiah, 
“Ts this your joyous city, whose antiquity 
is of ancient days? ... Who hath taken 
this counsel against Tyre, the crowning city, 
whose merchants are princes, whose traf- 
fickers are the honourable of the earth ?” 
(Isai. xxiii. 7, 8.) 

The rock on which this renowed city was 
built was less than a mile long, and half a 
mile broad, and it stood parallel to the shore 
at a distance of half a mile. The modern 
hovels, with a population of three thousand 
or four thousand souls, occupy a small por- 
tion of the north-eastern parv of the island. 
This squalid place is all that now remains of 
the once mighty city. 


(To be continued.) 
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oper dehraerg we think, could we have heard, have seen 
0 Christ in the flesh—like John or Magdalene— 
We should have broken with sin, been purer men, 
Have loved with hearts that could not doubt again. 
Yet, ah! of those whose very eyes did see, 
How few believed—how few, dear Lord, in Thee! 


My heart is glad—I thank God of His grace, 
I never heard Christ’s voice, nor saw His face; 
Was not of those He healed ; not even of those 


Who died, and when He said “ Arise,” arose ! 
Let mine, dear Lord, the greater blessing be 
Of those who have believed yet did not see! 
W. V. TAYLOR. 
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THE WORLD’S BABIES. 


By rue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornina Preacuer at THE Founpiina Hosprrat. 


OT so many years 
ago they 
used to tell 
in East 
London of 

ale a sturdy 


personage 
who, with 
his wife, ap- 
plied for 
and obtained 
places as 
master and 
matron in a 
small _ insti- 
tution. Ap- 
pended to 
the list of requirements to be sought in 
candidates were the words, “No encum- 
brances.” But when these two entered 
into possession of their house they carried 
with them a tribe of lively, vigorous chil- 
dren. Then the authorities, moved with 
indignation, said, “‘ We appointed you on the 
understanding that you had no encumbrances ; 
but you turn up here with a family of seven !” 
Whereupon the new master replied, “These 
are my children, and they are no encum- 
brance to me.” 

The example and teaching of Christ have 
so far influenced ourselves nationally that in 
the main the child is not deemed an encum- 
brance. The average English parents love 
their children in degrees that vary with 
their temperament. There are exceptions— 
too many exceptions—as we all now know, 
and ought to have known long ago. But 
the cult of the baby has unnumbered fol- 
lowers in modern England. 

It is well that it should be so. Almost 
the only thing which many of our children 
have in common with their. fellows is the 
love of their mother. The Hyde-Park baby, 
sitting in its own little chariot, and wheeled 
solemnly about by a middle-aged nurse of a 
somewhat acid appearance, has been robbed 
of its best prerogative if it does not enjoy 
this love. The brown-skinned child of the 
gipsy hawker, borne in the Oriental way 
upon its mother’s hip, at least owns that. 
The pale and sickly child of the worn woman 
who vends laces and matches in Ludgate 
Hill or Fleet Street has the same possession 
—unless there is deceit in the look she 
sometimes gives the child, and a lie in the 





action that draws the old shawl closer around 
the little one as the rain comes on. The 
youngest born of the Italian organ-grinder, 
sleeping hy the hour in a wooden box on the 
front of the piano-organ truck, is shadowed 
by the same love; for give the mother a 
sweet morsel for the child, and she looks 
even more grateful than on receipt of the 
tributary penny. But we cannot insure 
that every mother shall cherish her offspring ; 
we can only encourage all that makes for 
reverence of child-life, and repress with a 
firm hand the cruel vagaries of hardened or 
perverted natures. 

In our regard for children we have no 
decisive advantage over other European na- 
tions. The curiously swathed German baby, 
packed up, as it were, for carriage through 
the post, is just as well loved as the English 
baby in its long robe. The marked domes- 
ticity of the German wife is accompanied 
by a proper reverence for the little ones, a 
reverence shared by both its parents. Nor 
is parental pride lacking in France. The 
baby whom the Burgundian nurse watches 
with so much devotion, the Parisian infant 
in gorgeous raiment, or the child of the 
provincial renficr, is not less highly esteemed 
than the Swedish infant swinging in its easy 
cradle, or the brown Italian baby crawling 
in the sun. The little mites of either sex 
who glide down the Swiss mountain-paths 
on toboggans are at least as happy as the 
children of the same age who frolic in 
London alleys or plod solemnly to the village 
schools in rural England. But the same 
conditions are not discoverable all the world 
over. Heathen- 
dom is sometimes 
telerant of, and 
sometimes even 
devoted to, its 
children; but it 
also encourages a 
frightful waste of 
child-life. 

In China the 
welcome of the 
baby is largely 
dependent on its 
sex. If it be a 
boy all is well ; if 
it be a girl, it 
must go in some 
peril of its life. 














Malagasy School boy S 


Its very name (‘‘ Lead along a brother,” or 
“Come, younger brother”) may suggest 
that the parents’ hopes are centred on 
something else. That friend, we are told, 
is beyond measure soft-hearted who can 
bring herself to console the mother by 
saying, “Ah, well, even girls are of some 
use!” With a boy it is otherwise, and, 
strapped to the back of an attendant, or 
upon its mother’s, if she be poor, he can view 
the world with the eye of one who is already 
saluted as of the superior order therein. 
But the amazing frequency of child-murder, 
child-exposure, and kindred crimes, has not 
gone unreproved even amongst the Chinese 
themselves. The same sights which moved 
the heart of Captain Coram here in England 
have impelled philanthropic Chinese to esta- 
blish foundling hospitals. But even when 
the girl baby is suffered to live, she may be 
traded away for as small a sum as a shilling. 
Some thrifty parent may think it worth while 
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to buy the girl as a wife some day. for her 
son, who is at the time of her purchase him- 
self little more than an infant. It is better 
to be a boy than to be a girl in China, and 
that even apart from the torture which 
fashion compels in the process of feet- 
binding. 

In Japan child-life is universally reverenced. 
The land is, said Sir Rutherford Alcock years 
ago, “a very paradise of babies.” Grave 
adults do not deem it beneath their dignity 
to talk and play with the quaint little men 
and women in miniature who represent the 
children of Japan. If the mother carries 
her infant upon her back, so that the hands 
are left free for 
labour, the 
father is well 
pleased to bear 


the little one 
in his arms. 
“T never saw 


people take so 
much delight 
in children,” 
wrote Mrs. 
Bishop (née 
Bird). “It is 
most amusing, 
about six every 
morning, to see 
twelve or four- 
teen men _ sit- | iE) 2 
ting on a low I 
wall, each with iat head Jad 
a child under 
two years 
in his arms, fondling, and playing with 
and showing off its physique and in- 
telligence.” To be a baby in Japan 
seems to be a privilege no other infant 
in the world need slight. Is it because 
of this that the children are full of good 
temper and politeness? Even amongst 
the Ainu, the hairy aboriginal race, 
whose women lead a life of unvarying 
toil and sorrow, the mothers are de- 
scribed by Mr. Batchelor as “very 
fond of their children.” If a little one 
spends hours quite alone in the hut, in 
its cradle suspended from the roof, it is 
only because its mother is hard at work 








‘ 


any 


outside in occupations more fitted for 


her husband. But at least the eradle 
is warm, and hangs in the cosiest place 
by the fireside. The children are no 
“encumbrances.” If they come not, the 
heathen Ainu take it as a sure token of 
punishment from the gods. 
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In China it is the child’s sex that endangers 
its life. Elsewhere boy or girl may be in 
equal peril. There is a district in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa where there is an awkward 
prejudice in the matter of a child's teething. 
The infant so misguided as to cut atop tooth 
first is deemed to lie under the influence of 
an evil spirit, and must needs be put to death 
for the community’s good. In Madagascar, 
outside the influence of Christianity, there 
is an equally dangerous belief touching lucky 
or unlucky days for a child’s birth. Certain 
days are especially unlucky. Little ones 
born therein might be expected, as a matter 
of nature, to bring sorrow upon their parents, 
or, if slaves, upon their masters. To avert 
so unpleasant a contingency the babe is 
killed. Some drown the child at once. Others 
have sought to give it one chance more of 
life hy an appeal to the dumb beasts. The 
child was placed at the village gate, or near 
the entrance of an ox-pit in the yard out- 
side the house. If the returning cattle 
trampled out the infant life, there was an 
end of the matter ; but if the beasts, kinder 
than man, passed it by unhurt, then the 
shadow of evil was lifted from its future life, 
and the mother carried her babe home re- 
joicing. Mr. H. F. Standing, in his delight- 
ful book about Malagasy children, tells this 
story on the authority of a native scholar : 
“Qn one occasion a little child belonging to 
a slave woman ... was placed at the gate 
of an ox-pit, when seven oxen were being 
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driven home in the evening. The first, on 
coming to the place where the baby lay, put 
its nose down and smelt it, or, as the Mala- 
gasy say, “ kissed ” it, for their kissing con- 


- sists in nose-rubbing, then, at one bound, 
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jumped over it and down into the pit below. 
The second came up and smelt it, and leapt 
over in the same way; the third came and 
did just the same, and the fourth, and so on 
until the seventh, and it, too, jumped right 
over the little one without harming it in the 
least.” Of the children saved by this ex- 
perience one, at least, grew to great honour 
in the land, and was husband to three queens 
of Madagascar. 

If the children of Madagascar suffer, it is 
not because their mothers’ love is deficient, 
but because harsh custom ignores that love. 
The Malagasy mother is not alone in the 
sacrifice thus demanded of her. The Hindoo 
mother loves her child, and cares for it 
with a solicitude which has won the admira- 
tion even of European observers. Yet cus- 
tom, whilst unrestrained by the British 
power, promoted, even enjoined, infanticide. 
And here, too, of course, it was the girls 
who were in peril, girls equally of rich and 
poor. In some respects it was a mere affair 
of money. That a girl should be unmarried 
was disgraceful to her parents. But the 
needful husband meant a dowry, and that, 
it might be, was hard to find. So the child 
was slain, and the consolations of religion 
were not wanting to the parent who thus 
took the life that sprang of her own. 

Let us turn from this picture to another. 
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Infancy amongst the Indians of North 
America has its 
perils, especially to 
the weak ; but they 
are less conspicuous 
than those of China 
or India. The little 
one is not, however, 
a very serious trou- 
ble to its mother. 
Carried, as some of 
the tribes carry it, 
packed into a small 


cradle and slung 
upon its mother’s 
back, it must learn 
early in life the 
stoicism which we 


used to place to the 
Red Man’s credit. 
When the mother is 
at work she can 
suspend the cradle 
to the branch of a 

tree overhead, re- 

membering now and 

then to send _ it 
swinging from side to side, for the greater 
contentment of the child. The little one 
carried upon its mother’s back in the picture 
is the victim of a fashion no less irrational 
than the feet-binding of the Chinese. Some 
tribes are dissatisfied with the form nature 
has given to the skull, and, by the early 
application of pads, seek to obtain for it 
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AN IDEAL WOMAN OF OLDEN DAYS. 


the cone-shape, so much admired. in their 
women. In other districts the same means 
are used to produce a flat square-shaped 
head. To have lacked in childhood such 
maternal attentions is to have lost a right. 
To be left with the head unshaped, where 
one sex or the other is so treated, is to 
incur the taunt 
hurled by one 


little boy at 
his playmate— 
“Your mother 
was too lazy to 
flatten your 
head.” Yet even 
where this is 
done the 


mothers are de- 
voted to their 
children. She 
who harshly 
chastises her 
offspring falls in 
her neighbours’ 
estimation, and 
for very shame 
will learn to _ |) 
curb her temper. 
It is not comfort- 
able to reflect 
that in so many 
lands we should 
look in vain for 
examples of child-torture equivalent to those 
which so freely stain the character of our own. 








Woman and* child, Madagascar 





AN IDEAL WOMAN OF OLDEN DAYS. 


PROVERBS XXXI. 10—31. 


By tue Rev. B. J. SNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 


HE nucleus of this book consists of the 
proverbs of Solomon ; then a later col- 
lection was added by the scribes of Hezekiah, 
and at various other times the introduction 
was prefixed, and different detached frag- 
ments annexed. This panegyric of the vir- 
tuous woman stands by itself, a complete 
whole, its origin unknown, but its form 
betraying it as a late product of Hebrew 
literature. As is generally known, it is an 
alphabetic acrostic, the twenty-two distichs 
beginning with the successive Hebrew letters. 
This explains the disjointed character of the 
thoughts that follow each other without any 
continuity. But, in spite of this, its simple 


beauty and force are such that it won wide 
esteem and currency, until at last some 
authorititative voice said: “This is good 
enough to go into the rolls of the syna- 
gogue”; and there it was put, and there it 
still is, in the sacred canon. So idyllic a 
picture is it, and drawn so charmingly, and in 
such bold outline, that it suggests a domestic 
portrait sketched from real life in the old 
Arcadian times. One can imagine the ample 
abode of a substantial yeoman, in the midst 
of vines and olives, with its many pastures 
that nourish cattle and sheep and goats. (I 
have passed though that verdant hill country, 
and recall many scenes which the frugal 
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folk, even under the present irksome, shift- 
less tyranny of the Ottomans have made to 
smile with plenty.) And the good genius 
of this farmstead was this gracious, sagacious 
woman, true wife of true man, untiring 
housewife, careful mistress, good neighbour, 
tender mother, devout soul. As one of our 
quaint commentators calls her: ‘ A looking- 
glass for our women to dress themselves by.” 
The world has dealt harsh judgment on 
woman, and blamed her for all the ills the 
race endures. Chrysostom called her “a 
necessary evil,” and the proverbs of all 
nations are pointed with satire at her. The 
Italians say : 
** Tf a woman were as little as she is good, 
A peas-cod would make her a gown and a hood,”” 

And the Germans: “ There are only two good 
women in the world; one is dead and the 
other not found.” If there is any mischief, 
“What's her name?” say the English, 
“ Cherchez la femme,” say the French. So it 
is good to find this oasis in the midst of the 
desert of proverbial philosophy, and to 
realise that this picture would never have 
been possible in Hebrew literature had 
woman held an ignoble, servile place. 

There was nothing small or contracted in 
this woman’s life; her abundant energy and 
busy presence pervaded the home, her in- 
fluence was felt in every department. It 
was her oversight which kept things on the 
move, and she held the reins with a firm 
hand, and guided with resolution. Her con- 
trol is only the more sure because so quiet. 
She was an accomplished woman of many 
parts and fine faculties, Even at this ad- 
vanced hour of the world’s day one hears 
laments of the paucity of opportunities for 
capable women, or, on the other hand, such 
low estimates of feminine capacity that sug- 
gest that woman is but an appendage of 
society. You have heard of the West-End 
curate who surprised the larger part of his con- 
gregation recently by addressing them: “And 
even you, my sisters, who are only women, 
may yet find some duty to perform.” That 
is one estimate of woman. And here is 
another. When Queen Victoria was wedded 
to Prince Albert a laily sent the bridegroom 
this verse : 


“ Esteem that wedded hand 
Less for sceptre than for ring, 
And hold her uncrowned womanhood 
To be the royal thing.” 

It is this latter estimate which we are 
prone to suppose the more modern, but | 
see not in what respect this Hebrew home 
among the ancient hills fell short of our 
ideals current. 


The poet writes as if the chief of all 
feminine excellences were activity, for the 
industry and thrift of the matron are sur- 
prising. There was nothing in house or 
farm which she could not do; bread and 
cheese, butter and fruits, do not exhaust 
her domestic economics, for we read of 
home-made stuffs, cloth and tapestry, fine 
linen and skilled needlework in such pro- 
fusion, that she bartered them with the 
merchantmen, and so added to the family 
income. This is essentially a man’s ideal of 
woman—a woman of faculty. 

In olden days it was the custom for women 
to make garments for their households. 
Hannah made an annual coat for her boy. 
Penelope, pressed by suitors during Ulysses’ 
absence, excused herself by the plea of 
finishing a garment for her husband’s father, 
and every night with wet eyes unravelled 
what she had woven by day. The Emperor 
Augustus’s robe was made by his wife 
Livia. To this day we speak of “ spinsters ” 
and “wives,” for among the Saxons it was 
the maidens who span and the matrons who 
wove. “She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands ; she lay- 
eth her hands to the spindle and her hands 
hold the distaff.” ‘She is not afraid of the 
snow for his household, for all are amply 
clothed.” “She maketh herself tapestry 
carpets; her clothing is silk and purple.” 
“She maketh linen garments and selleth 
them, and delivereth girdles to the mer- 
chants.” “She perceiveth that her merchan- 
dise is good.” There was no palming off 
inferior goods on her. Sometimes her mar- 
keting took her far afield. ‘She is like the 
merchantmen’s ships, she bringeth her food 
from afar,” which hints that she looked 
well after the table, and was not content 
for ever with the plain bread and cheese 
and milk which the farm produced, but was 
at pains to provide variety as well as abun- 
dance. I believe that some surburban 
young women who enjoy Dante and render 
Beethoven adorably have very slender ideas 
about cookery and the table. But surely 
to talk of it being “unladylike” to know 
how to cook is as stupid as the Chinese 
finding it unladylike to know how to walk. 
Tasty dishes are no more beneath notice 
than tasteful dresses. Mrs. Somerville, the 
mathematician, manipulated her pots and 
pans as skilfully as her logarithms and 
conic sections, and her happy husband said 
deliciously : “ Her attainments in the culi- 
nary art had given him even more pleasure 
than her skill in the art of figures!” 
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Women in villas can find something better 
to do than merely to make a profession for 
novelists. Nothing so damps a man’s ardour 
for the strain of life as having an incom- 
petent woman ruling in hishome. As Ben- 
jamin Franklin says: “A man must ask his 
wife’s permission to get on.” This matron 
was a capital woman of affairs, and under- 
stood the value of money. Many women 
do not, and that is a consideration that 
deters some men from marriage, for they 
say: “She would spend more on one outfit 
than I could earn in a month.” 
* A man may srend and money lend, if his wife be aught ; 
But a man may work and try to save, and yet have naught, 
If his wife be naught.” 

This good housewife knew where to lodge 
her savings to the best advantage, how to 
choose a lot with a south aspect for the 
vineyard she meant to buy with the sur- 
plusage of her pin-money. She managed so 
well that her husband oft said (if human 
nature was the same then as now) : “How do 
you contrive it on our small income?” And 
the children marvelled at mother, as children 
should; and she smiled, but did not tell. 
And we hear the admiring husband ex- 
claiming rapturously: ‘ Many women have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all.” It was good for her that his words of 
appreciation were not scant. Woman needs 
praise more than a man does; the dainty 
blossoms of woman’s heart flourish best 
when she is praised by those whom she 
loves most. 

I am sure that many a man has come to 
grief because he would not accept the swift 
intuitions of his wife’s judgment as the ally 
of his own slower and weightier wit. Few 
men have cause to regret taking counsel 
with a prudent wife. There is no chivalry 
in keeping all the money cares from women. 
Men will make the mistake of trying to 
carry by themselves what is best divided, 
instead of realising that their wives have 
entered into their life’s battle to share 
the brunt of it. Then when trouble comes 
at last, the poor fellow dreads to break 
the news, and nine times out of ten the 
woman is better prepared than himself 
to breast the calamity; and she comes 
through like a heroine. But what a pity 
that she had not the chance of averting the 
mischief! Ibsen is needed to bite into our 
brains the truth that woman is an individual 
by herself, just as man is. “ Neither the 
man without the woman, nor the woman 
without the man.” What woman wants is 
not incense, but breathing room ; not patron- 


age, but equality; not an unsubsiantial 
divinity, but a human soul. Nothing in 
married life is sweeter than the joy be- 
gotten by the dependence of the man on the 
woman ; there is something she can supply 
which he cannot, not affection only, but 
assistance. A good wife is a pillar of 
strength more than doubling the power of 
the home, for twice one sometimes make 
more than two. Whenever you find a man 
who is a failure, you find also a patient little 
woman who makes his excuses to the world. 

Let me hasten to tell you how our heroine 
was a good almoner, lest you should think 
her hand had too tight a clutch, and that 
her eyes were too keen on the “main 
chance,” and she herself too closely girdled 
with economy. Industry and _ beneficence 
generally go together—the hand that gives 
is the hand that works. “She spreadeth 
forth her hands to the poor, yea, she reach- 
eth forth her hands to the needy.” She 
was a lady, a loaf-giver. Pity and charity 
dwelt in her heart. A man sometimes gives 
his charity in such a rough, off-hand way, 
that it falls like the fruit of the palm, so 
heavily, that it breaks the skull of the man 
who receives it. But a woman glides into 
the house of misery, and helps so quietly, 
that the family bless God for her gentleness 
as much as for her gifts. There must have 
been thriftless and thoughtless paupers in 
those days as now, undeserving ; and she 
knew it and told them so. But their need 
opened her heart, and she sought out their 
cause, and gave them the alms of her care. 

I am glad our heroine was fair to look 
upon, healthy as May, and as beautifully 
dressed. “She girdeth her loins with 
strength and maketh strong her arms.” 
“Strength and beauty are her clothing.” 
Health and holiness are as nearly related as 
their etymology implies. It is pathetic, yet 
laughable to read the stories of the poor old 
saints who went unclean for the sake of the 
Lord. The old-world truth that “ cleanliness 
is next to godliness” had to be rediscovered 
for these later days. The saints of the Mid- 
dle Ages violated every canon of health, in 
bone and brain, muscle and stomach ; and 
then they marvelled that despite all their 
devotions they were so sorely tempted of the 
devil. ‘ Devil” was but the personal name 
for the fantasies and nightmares with which 
nature protested against their ill-treatment 
of her. A good sound constitution is the 
foundation of earthly happiness ; and if the 
future race is to be strong our women must 
be vigorous. If the canons of health are 
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-disregarded in these days, it is not for reli- 


gion’s sake but fashion’s. It is fashion that 
pales the faces, pinches the figures, weakens 
the nerves, and undermines the health of 
women, who have naturally a much more 
tenacious grip of life than have men. Don’t 
misinterpret this simple remark as a tirade 
against fashion—as well might Don Quixote 
charge the windmills. Fashion springs from 
a love of being beautiful and attractive ; its 
changes comes from the play of the imitative 
faculty, and it may be corrected and edu- 
cated, but suppressed never. There are men 
who condemn changing fashions, but they 
are quick enough to deprecate the gaucherie 
of women who dress dowdily. The man who 
declares that he has “a soul above dress,” 
will say five minutes later : “ What a capable 
woman Mrs. Smith is! But it is a pity that 
she is such a homely frump!” Beauty is 
more to a woman than a king’s ransom ; 
all pay instinctive homage to a lovely face. 
People imagine that the pulpit name for 
beauty is “ bait of the devil,’ so I am glad 
that this Hebrew poem gives me an oppor- 
tunity of saying a healthy human word in 
admiration of it. There is no divine law 
against proper care of appearances. Ruskin 
says: “A woman’s first duty is to please ; 
a woman who does not please has missed her 
end in life.” God made her with a fair 
form and winsome face, with a voice sweeter 
than the running brook, and eyes like win- 
dows of heaven. As far as possible, a woman 
ought to be beautiful; and to dress becom- 
ingly is not mere vanity. It means a glad- 
dening of weary eyes and minds in these 
dull towns and grey scenes ; and that is a 
public benefit. Women are the flowers of 
human life, and they ought to live up to 
their high calling. They ought to be artists 
of the beautiful. Some artists work in oils 
and send their pictures to exhibitions. Other 
artists work in obscure homes, and contrive 
out of humble materials to cast a veil of 
beauty over the prosaic details of life, and 
give to home the charm of a poem. 

But we have still to notice the most beau- 
tiful features in this portrait of an ideal 
woman. “In her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness”; which is all the more remarkable, 
since her many activities must have made 
great demands on her patience. Men do not 
understand the thousand annoyances and 
difficulties that have to be faced in the home 
if the current is to flow on smoothly. The 
failure is noticed, but the steady success calls 
for no remark. Women of affairs are not 
typically amiable ; Martha and Mrs. Poyser 


were not gracious of speech. There was a~ 
touch of the east wind about both of them, 
and their words were smart and crisp as the 
crack of a whip, and, like a whip, stung. 
But this woman’s husband never had to re- 
peat to himself the old Hebrew proverb: 
“ Better dwell alone on the housetop than 
with a scolding woman in a wide house.” 
Save us from sarcastic women; better dark- 
ness than lightning. Tenderness is another 
name for womanliness. A soft low voice is 
an excellent thing in woman. Blest is the 
home ruled by a queen sunny of mind and 
soft of speech. To it the breadwinner comes 
back beaten and tired, but he goes forth 
again with the soul of a conqueror. Such 
fragrance makes “Sabbath after working 
days.” Such a wife is beyond rubies, 
“heaven’s last best gift.” ‘Oh, it is a great 
thing for a man who has to muddle about 
amid the hypocrisies and cynicisms of busi- 
ness, the affectations and mean estimates of 
society, to find at home always by him one 
clear shining lamp of faith, faith in his 
better self, faith in a future worth striving 
for.” Such wives are : 
“ Sent forth 
To bring that light which never wintry blast 
Blows out, nor rain nor snow extinguishes, 
The light that shines with loving eyes upon 
Eyes that love back till they can see no more.” 
Many a young man in town scoffs at the 
idea of being under home influences, but at 
the first touch of fever on his check he cries: 
‘‘Where is mother?” It is the old story 
always repeated. The lad went to the har- 
vest-field, was smitten by sunstroke, pressed 
his hands to his temples, and cried : “Oh, my 
head, my head!” And they said: “ Carry 
him to his mother.” And he lay on her 
knees until noon, and then died. When the 
time comes for us to die, we want to die at 
home. However humble the room may be, 
there are loving hands to bathe the forehead, 
loving voices to speak good cheer, loving 
lips to read the old words of hope. God 
bless all good women! To their soft hands 
and pitying hearts we must all come at last. 
“Her children rise up and call her 
blessed” ; through long years to come they 
gratefully and lovingly remember her. Her 
husband also ; and he praiseth her, saying: 
“ Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all ; a woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.” There is the 
secret of her power and winsomeness. That 
is the very pulse of her excellence. There 
was the upward look in her eyes; her life 
was deep as well as broad, and her nature 
was tuned to fine issues. Hers was not a 
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homely brown intellect, without the tint of 
heaven in it. Home was her temple, the 
happiness and welfare of her loved-ones the 
gate of heaven, and there she lived her reli- 
gion out, finding her inspiration and strength 
in God. Mothers’ faith and life have wrought 
more for religion and for men than all the 
apologetics ever printed. Many a prodigal 
has been stayed amid riot on the brink of 
ruin by the memory of his mother’s faith 
and prayers. It is women who keep the 
sacred fire alight on the hearth of the 
world. 

Age came to our heroine, and her beauty 
faded, nay, rather deepened, for she had 
clothed herself to her husband’s heart with 
the beauty that never fades; she was “by 
years and sorrows made his wife far more 
than in her nuptial bloom.” Her goodness 
kept love ever young; the romance was not 
all exhausted in the early years of marriage. 
But now came the time for her to relax her 
hold on her many cares, to sit still while 
others worked, and to pass on the keys to 
the hands which she herself had trained. 
Nothing strikes so pure and high a note in the 
home as genial age, with its smiling interest 
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in every one, and its ripe counsel delicately 
bestowed. The happiness of old age is the 
extract of the life that has been lived. The 
snows lay softly on her hair, the dimples 
went astray as wrinkles, her tranquil tace 
“bore the light of duties beautifully done,” 
and was full of records sweet, and promises 
as sweet. There is a slowly growing beauty 
which only comes to perfection in old age. 
At last death came, and the children reve- 
rently folded the weary hands that had 
toiled so long and well, and while tears of 
sorrow fell from their eyes, thanksgivings 
arose within their hearts. Death came, 
earth’s mantle softly fell ; the spirit rose to 
the finer ministry of heaven, and soft on the 
bosom of God her love and service were laid 
at the last. And here are we, “ina land she 
never heard of, setting her portrait in the 
light of a day of which she could not dream.” 
“So her works still praise her in the gates.” 
Well said Martin Luther: “The noblest 
thing God ever made on earth is the heart of 
a right noble, loving woman.” On our good 
women hangs secure the lasting welfare of 
our dear native land, and through them God 
leads the world to noble purity and peace. 
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MEETINGS. 


By EMILY MARY MARTYN. 


\ HAT an immense influence is exerted 

in the homes of the poor by God- 
fearing women who undertake this work 
with the great aim of bringing the mothers 
to Christ, and of getting them to show 
practical Christianity at home; for if a 
mother becomes a follower of Jesus, not 
only her husband and children, but even 
the cat should know it in being happier for 
the change! Where slovenliness once 
reigned, cleanliness and neatness should 
prevail ; where harsh words and often blows 
have been usual, kind and gentle words 
should predominate ; for “if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His,” 
and it behoves us, in dealing with the 
mothers, to search out and dwell upon the 


love, gentleness, and kindness of the One 
whose example they are to imitate. 

Mothers’ meetings should not be lean pas- 
tures where there are just opening and closing 
services, and all the rest of the time some 
interesting book is read. Never should we 
let the women leave without a short, bright 
address being given, a portion of God’s word 
read, and earnest comments on the same, en- 
couraging them to search the Scriptures for 
themselves, and to dig deep for the treasures 
contained therein. A sympathetic worker 
may often find the keynote for her address 
by a glance at some of the faces around her. 
Are they sad and weary-looking? What an 
opportunity to speak of the great burden- 
bearer and the gracious invitation, ‘“‘ Come 
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unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy- 


laden, and I will give you rest”! Has 
bereavement entered their homes? How 


eagerly are the eleventh of John and the 
seventh and last chapters of Revelation 
listened to! A woman said to me the other 
day, “I long for the meeting-time to come,” 
and others, “ We do think of what you tell 
us, and it has done us good ;” and this is 
evidenced by the marked improvement in 
their attention, neatness, cleanliness, and 
quietness of manner, Dear fellow-workers, 
is not this worth the toil, the self-denial and 
physical weariness, that often follow an 
undertaking of this kind? That there are 
discouragements no one can doubt—to go to 
your work longing to see the women at the 
feet of Jesus, and perhaps the very ones you 
have most definitely made the subject of 
your prayers seem careless and indifferent. 
But let us take heart; it is ours to sow 
beside all waters ; it is for God to give the 
increase. 

For the benefit of those just starting these 
meetings, it may be helpful if I state the 
way I have found successful. The first half 
hour is devoted to business. The women 
pay in pence, according as they can afford, 
for clothing, coal, and blankets, for each of 
which they have a card, where the amount 
is entered, the same thing being done in the 
secretary's book. They get one penny discount 
in the shilling, which almost any tradesman 
will allow on ready money being paid. This 
of course is advanced by the superintendent, 
and when the women wish to make the gar- 
ments at the meeting, they are shown how 
to cut them out and put them together, and 
can take them home when paid for. As a 
rule, however, they prefer to rest and 
listen, and as many of them bring a baby, 
that is a work in itself. 

We have also a bank, where they can take 
out the money as they require; and last 
autumn we organized a “ goose club,” feeling 
sure that the public-house is not the correct 
place for such a thing, and knowing that the 
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poor man, as well as his richer brother, is 
Englishman enough to feel highly satisfied 
after enjoying a good Christmas dinner, and 
that he will not be likely to throw any ob- 
stacles in the way of his wife attending so 
good an institution, which enables him to 
partake of food, warmth, and comforts of 
various kinds, Without a provident system 
like this the pence seem to melt away ; 
things would be bought with them that have 
to be done without, because the money is 
securely taken care of. 

Our devotional part begins with a hymn, 
followed by prayer, reading the Scriptures, 
with comments thereon, a short address, 
then a few minutes’ chat on some useful 
subject, nursing, fresh air, &e., reading or 
recitation, hymn, and closing prayer. ‘This 
occupies an hour. 

Orders for goods required are then taken, 
and sometimes left-off garments given by 
friends are sold at a nominal price. The 
money thus obtained is distributed among 
the women during time of illness. 

We have an outing in the summer, the 
women paying for their tea, They prefer 
to bear part of the expense, and it in- 
creases their self-respect. The merchants 
in the town lend us waggons and horses, 
so that the outlay is not large. At Christ- 
mas we have a tea provided in our mis- 
sion-room, after which each member is 
allowed to choose some left-off garment in 
rotation, according to the number of attend- 
ances made during the year, It is a study 
sometimes to see how they pass over what 
would suit themselves, and eagerly seize on 
a coat or something for the husband or son. 
Blessed unselfishness! What an Eden this 
earth would be were it more generally prac- 
tised! This treat closes with a musical 
entertainment, interspersed with short ear- 
nest speeches, and is much looked forward 
to. Let us who thus labour for Christ look 
upward and take courage, knowing that our 
labour is not in vain in the Lord. But “in 
due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 

















Processionary Caterpillars in Web, with Moth and 
Chrysalis, 












TWO STINGING CATER- 
PILLARS. 


)  iee- we have two moths, the Goid- 
tail, a very common one in England, 
and the Processionary moth, which is very 
rare indeed. But they happen to be alike in 
one way, and that is that their caterpillars are 
dangerous to touch. There are very few cater- 
pillars that it is not quite safe to handle, but these 
happen to be two of the exceptions. 

The Gold-tail is a very beautiful insect, for it is 
covered with an exceedingly pretty fluffy down even 
to its legs, and at the end of its tail it carries a 

bright tuft of golden floss. This floss the female uses 
for covering up and tucking in her eggs with, for she 
has a pair of pincers in her tail, with which she picks it 
off and lays it smoothly over the eggs; and if you will 
only look for them, you will easily find her little packets of 
eges, neatly tucked up in gold silk, sticking to the branches. 
In course of time these eggs hatch, and out of them come 
the caterpillars, which are generally called “ Palmer-worms,” 
though why they are called so it is not easy to guess. They 
are lovely creatures, velvety black and scarlet, with tufts of hair 
all down their backs. But be careful how you touch them ; for 
the tufts of hair come off very easily, and especially if the fingers 
are hot; they sting worse than nettles, and if, while the fingers 
are tingling, the face or any other part of the body where the skin 
is tender is touched, there will at once rise up swellings much 
worse and larger than mosquito bites. Many children have in this 
way, after rubbing their eyes with the hands that have held a Palmer- 
worm, had their eyes quite closed up for the rest of the day; and the 
soreness does not wear off for some time with those whose skins are 
particularly delicate. The proper way to catch these insects, if they 
Mf must be caught at all, is to hold «a box underneath them and to push the 
caterpillars into it with a piece of stick, and when the caterpillars have 

spun their cocoons and turned into chrysalids, the cocoons should be cut open, the chrysa- 
lids taken out and the box had better be burned—for the caterpillars use the stinging 
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TWO STINGING CATERPILLARS. 


hairs of their bodies to make the webs under 
which they become chrysalids, and to touch 
this web with the fingers is just as bad as to 
touch the live caterpillar itself. 

Here is how one naturalist described his 
sufferings. He had been trying to stuff the 
skins of some Palmer-worms for his collec- 
tion with hot sand. “ After treating six or 
seven caterpillars in this fashion I perceived 
a violent irritation about my face, lips, and 
eyes, which only became worse when rubbed. 
in an hour or so, my face was swollen into 
a very horrid and withal a very absurd mass 
of hard knobs, as if a number of small kidney 
potatoes had been inserted under the skin. 
Of course I was invisible for some days, and 
after returning to my work was attacked in 
precisely the same manner again. This 
second mischance set me thinking, and on 
consultation the fault was attributed to the 
hot sand which I had been using ; so when I 
went again to work, I discarded sand and 
stuffed the caterpillars with cotton wool. My 
horror may be conjectured but not imagined 


———- — 
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Gold-tail Moths, with Palmer-worm and Chrysalis in Cocoon. 


is the Palmer-worm, the pretty caterpillar 
whose motto is, “Look, but don’t touch,” 
and in the big leaf in the middle of the 
picture you will see the silken web which 
the Palmer-worm has spun to hold the pear- 
shaped chrysalis that is lying in it. 

The Processionary moth is another one 
of which the caterpillar is not safe to handle 
for the same reason as the Palmer-worm. 
But its cocoon is even more dangerous, for 
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when I found for the third time that my face 
was beginning to assume its tubercular as- 
pect. Then | did what I ought to have 
done before and went to my books, where I 
found that various caterpillars possess an 
‘urticating’ propensity, as the learned call 
it, that is, that they sting worse than nettles. 
Since that time I have never touched a 
Palmer-worm with my fingers.” Nor willany- 
body else who has been stung once. 

In the picture you will see the Gold-tail 
moth, the male flying with open wings, and 
the female seated on a leaf laying her eggs. 
By the way, it is a curious fact that you 
eannot kill a female moth (unless you actu- 
ally destroy it by crushing it) until she has 
laid her eggs. Kven when the upper part 
of the body is dead and stiff she will insist 
on laying her eggs before dying, which is 
perhaps one of the most extraordinary and 
impressive instances of the determination of 
instinct and of obedience to the laws of nature 
to be found in the whole range of natural 
history. Feeding on the leaves in the corner 





the caterpillars spin for themselves a large 
web, in which they all live for a time toge- 
ther, and this web is almost entirely com- 
posed of the stinging hairs of their bodies ; 
and as there are a hundred or more cater- 
pillars in one web, quantities of little pieces 
of the hairs are lying loose about, and if 
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these are blown on the face or hands, the 
result is just the same as if they had been 
picked up and rubbed on to the skin. For 
this reason it is actually unsafe to put the 
face or hands near the webs, and on the 
Continent, where the Processionary moths 
are common, the people will not, if they can 
help it, let their children go near them at 
all, lest the fine particles scattered over the 
web should be blown upon them. The 
sting is said to be much more severe than 
that of the Palmer-worm, and it is even 
recorded that death has resulted from the 
inflammation caused by the hairs. Probably 
in this case the person who got stung was in 
weak health or of a temperament peculiarly 
susceptible to irritation, just as deaths have 
been recorded from the stings of wasps, 
mosquitoes, and flies. 

In a corner of the picture you see the 
female moth, a dull grey insect with yellow- 
ish-grey marks, the chrysalis, and the 
caterpillar, which is a bluish-black on the 
back, and dirty white on the sides, feeding 
on an oak-leaf. Besides this, there is 
the trunk of an oak-tree with a great 
number of the caterpillars upon it, all 
busy making or mending the web in which 
they live. 

But the remarkable fact about these cater- 
pillars is their habit of forming themselves 
always into processions when they go out to 
feed, and more or less, as opportunity per- 
mits, falling into the same order when 
returning home. This is why they are 
called Processionaries. Many caterpillars, 
when they are very young, live together 
inside a web, but in these cases the web is 
spun all over the leaves which they feed 
upon, and by the time that these leaves are 
eaten up, the caterpillars have grown old 
enough to go out each one on its own way. 


Sometimes the caterpillars remain together 
until they are all full grown; but they do 
not go from and return to a web, nor do 
they march in any sort of procession or 
regular order, but simply stay together on 
the same branch till all the leaves are eaten, 
and then they crawl off to the next. 

But the Processionaries are different. 
When they go cut to feed one goes first, 
and after it, in a straight line, perhaps two 
or three more will go, all head to tail, look- 
ing like one caterpillar. Next comes a pair, 
or perhaps two pairs, each behind the other, 
and then a three or two threes, and then 
fours, fives, sixes, and soon. In this won- 
derful order they march to their feeding- 
ground, and, when they have all finished, 
begin going home, sometimes almost as 
regularly as when they came out. What 
the reason for this regularity is of course no 
one knows, but it is very dangerous for the 
caterpillars, as their enemies, who might not 
notice single individuals crawling about, 
cannot help seeing such a large number 
when they are travelling all together in a 
body. 

One of their chief enemies is a large 
beetle (Calosoma) called the Sycophant, 
because of the way in which it constantly 
follows the Processionaries about, and lives 
upon them. It is a very beautiful beetle, of 
different shades of green, large and power- 
ful, with strong jaws, and a very fast runner. 
It searches the tree trunks in quest of the 
caterpillars, and when it finds a nest of 
Processionaries, it feeds upon them, coming 
back time after time to the same nest, until 
it has eaten them all. So that if the Pro- 
cessionaries have had habits given them 
which are dangerous to others, they have 
also had other habits given to them which 
are much more dangerous to themselves. 

B. JONES. 
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N the first years of this cen- 
tury, in one of the largest 
towns in a southern county, 
a well-known figure — tall, 
straight, and angular—in the 
dress of that period—long 
black coat, knee-breeches and 

gaiters, or as they were then sometimes called 

spatterdashes—was often seen passing up or 
down the broad pavement of the wide high- 
street. The man’s face wore always a grave, 








steadfast expression, the eyes turning neither 
to the right hand nor the left, but looking 
straight before him. You might pass him, 
however familiar your person happened to 
be, without the slightest sign of recognition. 
He was always bearing in mind the words of 
Holy Writ: “ Let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee,” and “Turn away thine eyes from 
beholding vanity.” And here was the key- 
note to the whole tenor and conduct of the 
man’s life. ‘ Thus it is written,” was taken 
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and acted on in its extreme and most literal 
sense. 

Bred in the Church, and always attached 
to it—baptized, taught, twice married in 
it, yet he never there realised the sn- 
preme importance of religion; but befcre 
he could well lay claim to the title of man- 
hood, he happened one day, when away from 
home in an idle mood, by some strange im- 
pulse to stray into a small Methodist chapel 
near the coast. There he heard from a 
humble lay preacher words which came to 
him with power, for they brought him to 
repent of his sins, turn from his old ways, 
and begin to lead a new life. Methoilism 
henceforth was the home of his religious 
life. No branch of the society existed at 
that time in his native town, but in those 
good days of old, few hours for sleep, and 
many miles for travel, were of small account, 
and he walked regularly eight miles to Chat- 
ham, where he could join in the services of 
the people of his choice. 

It was not long, however, before the 
Methodists reached his own town. A society 
class was formed. He was one of the first 
members. His zealous efforts drew his 
two sisters and two of his brothers into 
the same connection, and soon the mem- 
bers were strong encugh to build a chapel. 
He became one of the trustees, as he was 
also of the larger one built on the same 
spot some years after. In due time he 
became local preacher, class leader, steward, 
&ec. All of these offices he filled faithfully, 
according to the light he had. As a preacher 
he used no commentary, or any such aid; 
he just took the written word as he 
found it, no doubt seeking help from above ; 
and his labours were not wholly without 
fruit, although the peculiarity of the deliver- 
ance, the solemn, slow, long-drawn-out utter- 
ance, without stop or pause, made it a pain 
to most of his hearers to listen. 

During his whole life, which reached to his 
eightieth year, no deed inconsistent with his 
Christian profession was ever known of him. 
He was valiant for the truth, one who dared 
to do right however large the army of wrong- 
doers who opposed. Discovering, to his per- 
sonal sorrow, a nest of gamblers in one of 
the public-houses, he went straight to the 
mayor to give information. The consequence 
was, the owner of the house where the 
offence against the law was committed 
hired rough fellows to follow him and shout 
after him in derisive language. None of 
these things moved him; he kept on his 
course. Once when he found one of his 
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tenants working at his business on the Sun- 
day, he sought by force to stop his proceed- 
ings, and in so doing received a blow which 
sent him home bleeding. As usual his Bible 
gave him words to apply to his ease, “ Ye 
have not resisted unto blood, striving against 
sin.” He dared not pass by open sin without 
openly reproving it. He counted this the 
Christian’s imperative duty; but the man- 
ner of doing it was all wrong. Harsh and 
stern, it aroused the anger of the sinner, and 
caused the way of righteousness to be more 
than ever disliked and dreaded. It was too 
evident that he would have every one con- 
form to his standard, and believe just what 
he believed. So in his domestic relations ; 
he governed his family by the force of fear. 
There might be love at the bottom and 
behind, but so concealed as to be no antidote 
to his severity. There was always the rod 
hanging in a conspicuous place for use, when 
the children were young. And very real 
was their dread of this, if they were even 
suspected to have done wrong; and, alas! 
believing so strongly in the natural bias to 
(lo evil, the verdict of guilty was too readily 
given, and often the consciousness of inno- 
cence and of injustice raised a storm of rebel- 
lion in the heart of the child. As they 
grew older there was a more formidable 
weapon always at hand, and so, too often, 
that which was good was beaten out, and 
that which was bad beaten in, and the natural 
love of the child to the parent destroyed. 
These beatings were painful to witness ; but 
I have been told of one instance wher. the 
child proved to be the victor. The boy was 
taken to the room where the punishment 
was generally administered, but just as the 
father lifted up his arm to strike, the son, 
who was a better and a wiser boy than his 
brothers, looked up and said, “ Father, 
forgive me.” The stroke was arrested, the 
angry parent subdued. He turned away, 
and as he went was heard to say—* He 
hath taken hold of my strength.” 

It was a curious feature in his character 
that with all this severity to his own 
children, and seeming insensibility to their 
feelings, he had a remarkable love for 
babies, and they too for him. The crying 
babe who chanced to be near, whether of his 
own family or belonging to a stranger, would 
cease its crying and be quite content when 
he took it into hisarms. Was it that the 
hidden repressed affection of his real nature 
found vent on the child who was incapable of 
opposing his iron will, and thus he was able 
to soothe and comfort it ? In his own family 
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he was greatly feared, and but little loved. 
All signs of merriment were hushed in his 
presence. Irresistible laughter must be hur- 
ried out of hearing. ‘That he was capable of 
perceiving what was comic in word or act 
was on very rare occasions shown by asudden 
burst of laughter, which plainly forced its 
way in spite of all efforts to restrain it. He 
ruled absolutely in the matter of dress. His 
wife (as also his sisters) wore the same garb 
as the Quakers. The dress of his children 
was the source of constant anxiety and vexa- 
tion; nothing bright or showy dared the 
mother provide. Once she had ventured to 
purchase material for dresses that to the 
father’s eye was gay and worldly. She was 
ordered to take it back. “ Mrs. S.,” said the 
father of the husband, who happened to be 
present, “I would throw it over the bridge- 
wall first.” And so, when bonnets of a new 
style were bought, although neat and not 
showy, the fashions of the world must not be 
followed, and rather than they should appear 
on the heads of his children, they came to 
an untimely end on the top of the fire. 

It was the universal custom in those days 
to wear the hair curled in ringlets, as 
they were called. This was strictly for- 
bidden. It was a cvrious contradiction that 
one of the daughters had bright hair that 
would curl all round her head. But the 
father could not sce that what God had done 
in the making of one child could not be sin- 
ful if imitated in others. 

The rigid rules of the sect to which 
he belonged were taken without question 
as his guide. Books of amusement were 
sternly tabooed. As to his own reading, 
his library was almost entirely limited 
to the publications of the Conference book- 
room, and to any which had Wesley’s 
good word. Such were counted indisput- 
ably good and safe. The Pope might not 
be infallible, but certainly Wesley was. Even 
the clever but sensational novel of the “ Fool 
of Quality,” as Wesley had spoken well of 
it, was allowed to come into the house, and 
it provided a rare treat for the young ones. 
He confined himself to a select few. First 
of all the Bible, for which he was an excel- 
lent concordance ; next came the hymn-book 
of the two Wesleys: most of these hymns 
were lodged in his memory. After these 
came “ Wesley’s Sermons,” Fletcher’s “Checks 
to Antinomianism,” Wesley’s Journals, an old 
copy of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” and 
some volumes of the Connectional magazine, 
which then bore the title of the Arminian 
Magazine, 


This last was then a strange repertory, 
with memoirs of the preachers of the Gospel 
and their portraits; sermons and other 
articles on theology were mixed up with 
marvellous tales of providential escapes—of 
course, all true! Such as how Janz Robin- 
son and John Wheeler, travelling Quakers 
and preachers, journeying in Ireland, and 
resting for the night in a wayside inn, dis- 
liking and distrusting the looks of their host 
and hostess, could not sleep, and distinctly 
heard the sharpening of a knife, which they 
concluded was to be used on their persons. 
But in some wonderful way they managed 
to effect their escape from the house without 
loss of life or limb. Extraordinary accounts 
of the good Nonconforming ministers and 
their families, being brought to the verge of 
starvation, receiving abundant supplies left 
at their doors from unknown and anonymous 
donors. 

The huge volumes of Wesley’s Journals 
furnished the children with more interesting 
marvels than are to be found in a dozen 
ordinary lives of good men _ nowadays. 
The hairbreadth escapes from deadly peril 
of Wesley and his colleagues, when on their 
travels, and the ghostly narratives of super- 
natural visitations, given to and received by 
Wesley as authentic, were most sensational 
and exciting One history told to him by a 
young woman in the North of England of 
frequent visits paid to her by the ghosts of 
all who died in her neighbourhood, and 
others also who had long lain in the church- 
yard, was many years after proved to have 
been a base fabrication. A minister of note 
was stationed in the town where this woman 
lived. She was on her deathbed, and sent 
to him to come to her. She could not die 
until she had acknowledged that she had 
deceived Mr. Wesley, and that her strange 
story was entirely without foundation. 

The unworldly spirit of this old Methodist 
was so evident to all that his sincerity never 
could be doubted, and it followed that those 
who knew him felt compelled to believe in 
the truth of the religion which he professed. 
No worldly amusement received his sanc- 
tion, and he allowed himself no sort of self- 
indulgence. The large easy-chair, which 
some one who was fond of using it had styled 
chariot, was never occupied by him. That 
was the age of self-denial with Wesley’s fol- 
lowers, and he lived as a pilgrim journeying 
through an enemy’s country, waging war at 
every step with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

But with all his severity towards him- 
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self and those over whom he ruled, there 
must have been a vein of kindness in the 
man. Beggars knew where to find him, and 
rarely left him without a dole. He would 
scold them freely for idleness and improvi- 
dence, and then put his hand in his pocket 
and send them on their way. He would 
take in strangers who came to him with a 
plausible tale. Once, as he was well known 
in the town, he was found out by a man who 
told a pitiful tale of trouble. He was in great 
distress, and was searching for his brother, 
who was a Methodist minister, and was sup- 
posed to reside in the town. But it turned 
out that he lived miles away in another part 
of the circuit. It was night; where could 
he go? He was taken in, lodged, waited on 
personally as he was in ill-health, and in the 
morning sent away with directions to his 
brother’s home. ‘This kindness was, after a 
long interval, acknowledged by the minis- 
terial brother, but the thanks were by no 
means hearty. 

Once a young man, who professed to be 
under great concern for his soul, who was a 
total stranger, was allowed to stay on for 
seven days, attending all the services at the 
chapel, and appearing enthusiastic in his de- 
votion. He slipped away after a time, with- 
out farewell or thanks. Most likely he had 
had enough of what was to him a solemn 
farce. Who he was they never learned, but 
from certain tokens left behind he was sup- 
posed to be a strolling play-actor. 

Taking the words of the Scripture as bind- 
ing, none who came to borrow were denied. 
All sorts of household goods, and even wear- 
ing apparel, were borrowed, and not promptly 
returned. People easily got into his debt. 
If he sought repayment he got, instead, 
abuse. They would wait awhile, and again 
he would trust, and be again cheated. His 
conscience would not suffer him to go to law. 
He reckoned it was the Christian’s lot to 
suffer loss, and took it, therefore, as a thing 
of course. 

Although he had shown so much severity 
in training his sons, expecting thus to con- 
quer their wills and secure their obedi- 
ence, after they had left home and were 
married, and apparently settled in life, when 
they again and again went astray, and by 
their follies and sins brought dire distress 
on themselves and their families, he received 
and sheltered them in the old home, im- 
poverishing himself, mortgaging and selling 
property to give them another start and an- 
other chance. 
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In his old age he grew to be out of 
date even in his own connection. The 
title of brother and sister, which he used to 
young and cid, if members of the society, 
sounded obsolete. Much of the strictness of 
Methodism was disappearing. The doctrines 
of Methodism he had embraced with his 
whole soul; amongst them the one which 
is almost peculiar to them, the privilege and 
possibility of attaining perfection in this life. 
Not, as Wesley explained it, Adamie or an- 
gelic perfection, as man must be always 
liable to errors and mistakes, but living so 
close to the Saviour and having so strong a 
faith in the promises of God as to have a 
“conscience always void of offence.” This 
he felt was required of him as a Christian. 
Yet he had the painful sense, as the days 
passed on, with all his powerful efforts to do 
all his Bible required of him, and with all 
his self-denial, that he had missed the mark ; 
this high standard was beyond his reach. 

This sense of perpetual failure may partly 
explain his gloomy mood, severe silence, and 
the not infrequent bursts of anger when his 
iron will was opposed, which marred his life. 
Added to this probably there was a sad sense 
that love was wanting on the part of his 
family, though he himself had shut the door 
of their hearts by his coldness and austerity. 
Thus he appeared to live without the peace 
and joy which are the rightful portion of the 
children of God. Fear, holy fear, and a con- 
stant resolve to perform every duty, he had ; 
but the perfect love which casts out the fear 
that has torment was absent until the end 
drew near. ‘Then some overwhelming reve- 
lation of the Saviour’s love changed the en- 
tire character of his experience. It softened 
and mellowed him. Answering love to his 
Saviour sprang up with strange vigour, and 
he was truly a new creature. 

A year or two before his death, finding 
himself too feeble to reach the Methodist 
chapel, he availed himself of the services of 
the church recently opened near to his home. 
There he received a hearty welcome from 
the incumbent and his curate. They visited 
him during his last illness, and found it a privi- 
lege to do so, the visits being mutually plea- 
sant and profitable. The race of Methodists 
of which he was a type is now extinct ; at 
least, if judged by the body of rules originally 
intended to be binding on them. They have 
become as much out of fashion as one of the 
tickets of membership given each quarter in 
the classes dated 1813 is unlike those now 
in use. 

‘ E. P. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF CRIPPLES. 
By A. M. BOWDITCH. 






VjHAT is to be the future life of 
4 our cripples—those who now 
‘{ by medical skill and good 

nursing are preserved to us, 

but withenfeebled and crippled 

bodies? This is a question 
which must have occupied the 
attention of many thoughtful 
people of late ; certainly of those in- 
terested in the work of children’s 
hospitals and such societies as the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association, which are doing 
all that can be done to lessen the suffering 
of child-life in our midst, to lighten the 
burden laid on many by our Almighty 
Father, and as far as may be to save children 
from deformity. But when all that can be 
done is accomplished, none know better than 
our excellent surgeons—to whom all honour 
be given for the increasing care they so 
willingly and freely bestow on the suffering 
children of the poor—that much deformity 
remains. 

The child who has for years suffered from 
spine disease arrives at the age of fourteen 
or sixteen with stunted growth, often not 
bigger than a healthy child of eight, and 
quite unfit for hard work or a shut-up life 
in our town offices. 

The girl or boy who has been a victim to 
hip disease, though perhaps he or she has 
attained full growth, has often a permanently 
shortened limb, possibly open wounds, which 
must remain so for life. Our slightly para- 
lysed children (I dare not suggest work for 
the worst of these), who drag by help of 
crutches or a stick a shrunken limb with them 
through life, all these I feel are so heavily 
handicapped in the race of life in this nine- 
teenth century, that it is to my mind a 
question which we ought to face, and a work 
yet to be done, to find the best way of set- 
ting these crippled children on the road to 
earn a livelihood. 

No one can have been over those excellent 
and useful institutions, which have for many 
years been doing a good work in training 
cripples—I mean the Cripples’ Industrial 
School for Boys in Wright’s Lane, Kensing- 
ton, and that for girls in Marylebone Road 
—without being struck with the happiness 
of the inmates, who are learning useful 
trades, according to their capacity. The 





lads and lasses there are for the most part 
contented, the natural craving of the young 
to enter upon their life’s work is satisfied, 
and they are leading useful, happy, natural 
lives. For the information of those not 
knowing these excellent institutions 1 may 
add that at Wright’s Lane the boys are re- 
ceived for a period of three years, being 
taught during that time either tailoring, 
relief stamping, harness-making, or carpen- 
tering. From here they go as “improvers,” 
and are able to earn a living; £10 per 
annum has to be paid for each boy, and an 
outfit provided. Only a smal! percentage of 
the lads, those very slightly deformed, are 
able to do the carpentering ; and upon inquiry 
as to the cause of their being crippled, it 
appeared to me they were chiefly deformed 
by accident, not by any disease that denoted a 
weakly constitution. 

The girls, in their bright and happy insti- 
tution, are also received for three years, upon 
payment of £15 12s. per annum, and also 
require an outfit; they are taught needle- 
work, straw-plaiting, and stocking-knitting. 
But no cripple with open wounds is received 
at either institution; this is one of the 
rules for admission. What is to be done for 
these doubly unfortunate ones ? 

I have for some years been deeply inte- 
rested in such children as those we are now 
speaking of, both as a nurse and as a friend 
trying to help them to provide for their 
future. No one, unless they have actually 
tried, can at all realise how extremely diffi- 
cult it is to induce people even to try a 
crippled child as an apprentice. Many a 
weary round have I gone amongst our own 
tradesmen endeavouring to induce them to 
give a trial to one I have been interested in. 
People sympathise, but say, “I never have 
taken a cripple”; their Christianity does 
not extend always to their workrooms! A 
lame girl will not be received into good ser- 
vice—she may get employment as a drudge, 
and will probably break down from overwork 
and drift again into our hospitals. No! I 
fail to see that with all our vast charities, of 
which as English men and women we are 
justly proud, we have yet solved the diffi- 
cult question of the employment of our 
cripples. 

After much earnest thought and work 
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amongst such chiidren, a plan has occurred 
to me which may, I hope, in some small 
measure find these unfortunate ones lucra- 
tive employment, if funds can be obtained to 
start it. After it is once established, under 
good management, it ought to be self-sup- 
porting. 

It is to form in some healthy, good, fruit- 
growing country place, within easy reach of 
the railway, an establishment for the manu- 
facture of marmalade, jam, and sweets. 
Most of this work can be done by cripples, 
and, if well done, my factory should prove a 
powerful rival fer “ Crosse and Blackwell.” 

I have a hospital in such a part, and we 
make enough jam and marmalade to supply 
our whole establishment in a bountiful 
manner for 23d. per lb. (all round). I have 
always employed the “ up cases” in prepar- 
ing the fruit. The children are very happy 
over it. No eating is the rule, and some 
given afterwards is always earned by a little 
self-denial first. 

In February we begin by making marma- 
lade (and every one pronounces our brand 
excellent). The cutting and squeezing of 
oranges is a great pleasure, and is light 
work that can be easily and quickly accom- 
plished by no legs, so long as the hands can 
be freely used. Even the stirring on the stove 
with a long wooden spoon can be done by 
turns, and employs our “one-armed men.” 

The washing and drying of pots, weighing 
and measuring (under supervision) of fruit 
and sugar, and by-and-by the closing and 
labelling of pots, can all be done by our 
crippled children. Such work employs them 
sitting, standing, and moving, and therefore 
is a healthy and natural life for them. It is 
also full of variety, for each month brings a 
change of work. 

Marmalade in February, March, and 
April, followed by sweets of various kinds, 
till July brings us fruit again in great 
profusion—so many kinds of jam, jellies, 
bottled fruits, &c., have to be got through 
this month. 

Then come the autumn fruits, which will 
give ample employment till the end of 
October. 

Under good management all slack time 
would be filled up by the manufacture of 
sweets. The same plant would in a great 
measure be suitable for all the work, and 
would not be very expensive to start with. 


The preparing of the fruit can be entirely 
done by cripples, and is a great pleasure to 
them. So far as our garden goes, the pick- 
ing from the trees is also done by the chil- 
dren—I mean from gooseberry and currant 
bushes, &c., of course ; for trees requiring a 
ladder it would require a very exceptional 
cripple indeed to gather fruit. 

A nurse would be a necessary member of 
this home factory, to see to dressings, &c., 
though in a great measure the cripples can 
be taught to do their own dressings. But 
surely, in these days when women of all 
classes have learned what a privilege work 
for the afflicted is, what a real boon to one- 
self, one could be found sufficiently self-sacri- 
ficing to fill this post without any recompense 
beyond that of work for the Master faith- 
fully done. 

Would it not be wise to make such a fac- 
tory co-operative? No paid labour, if pos- 
sible, board and lodgings for all, and profits 
shared—that is, banked for the future use of 
its inmates ; for after a time those capable 
should be drafted off to make room for new 
comers, and helped to do what they can in 
their own homes, or by combined forces to 
start a “little business” on their own ac- 
count. 

No doubt in good fruit seasons a good deal 
of fruit would find its way to such a factory, 
sent by kind friends having more than they 
need for their own consumption. But this, 
of course, should not be relied upon, though 
it would help to swell the profits. 

The scheme should be started on a busi- 
ness footing. ‘Talking it over the other day 
with a business man, he assured me that it 
ought to prove a “ good investment.” If once 
started and well managed, it should prove a 
boon to cripples, putting within their reach 
the means of doing work which, I believe, 
could be done by children not eligible for 
other schools or other trades. 

Surely we feel what a duty we owe to 
these afflicted little ones, placed in our midst 
by our Heavenly Father. Let us lighten 
their burden as far as we can—and how can 
we lighten it more successfully than by help- 
ing them “to labour truly and get their own 
living, in that state of life into which it shall 
please God to call them” ? 

I shall be glad to hear from any one feel: 
ing able to help in this way, at the Children’s 
Cottage Hospital, Coldash, Newbury. 











THE LAND BETWEEN THE LOCHS. 


NOME away to rippling waters, 
Lands of mountain and of breeze ; 
Come, O weary sons and daughters, 


To the calm of tideless seas. 


Tarry, boatman, in the shadows, 
Blue and deep, of cradling rocks ; 
Tarry by the silent meadows 
Of the land between the lochs. 


Naught is heard but silver laughter, 
Rippling current, splash of oar, 
Voices from the cottage rafter, 


(‘osu pat{zv fq Gurnwuwd ay wos) 


Water whispering to the shore. 


Crimson rowan, stately larches, 
Wave their shadows on the land ; 

Swiftly under caverned arches 
Glide we to the sunlit strand. 


Here sha!l water music round us 
Mingle with the west wind’s sigh ; 
Here shall wind and wave surround us 

With a tuneful lullaby. 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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“THE LAND BETWEEN THE LOCHS.” 
(From the painting by Alfred East.) 











TYPES OF STUNDISTS. 
By an ENGLISH RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 
I.—YAKOB BABIENKO. 


FIRST got to know Yakob 
when he came to Kief from 
his village three years ago, 
to have some medical ad- 
vice about an old wound 
of his that periodically 
gave him trouble. He 

my room perspiring, smiling pro- 





entered 
iusely, bowing obsequiously, a man of forty, 
tall, slender, black-bearded, deeply pitted 
with small-pox, a nasty red scar across 
his right temple and cheek, the right eye 
badly injured as well, the left bright, dark, 


and inquiring. He held a black sheep- 
skin cap to his breast with both hands, 
wore a shabby blue cloth kaftan bound 
with a red sash, and baggy cotton trousers 
stuffed into a pair of high muddy boots— 
the mud he asked pardon for—he had 
tramped it, and the roads were shocking, he 
said. That was three years ago ; since then 
I have become intimate with Yakob, and, 
whatever may be his feelings with regard to 
me, I certainly love this simple, gaunt pea- 
sant of the Ukraine. 

In his village of Baranovka no one knows 
him as Yakob Babienko, but every one knows 
him as Yakob Matvéitch—Jacob the son of 
Matthew, or by the still more generally-used 
designation Yakob Tchudak—Jacob Strange- 
fellow. Marfa Babienko is known as the 
Tchudak’s wife, and her five children as the 
Tchudak’s boys. These boys are one of Ya- 
kob’s strong points of which he is particu- 
larly proud. The eldest is a great strapping 
fair-haired lad of thirteen, the youngest a 
tow-headed urchin of three. They are of 
all sizes, and so the proud father, with a 
happy confusion in his metaphors, calls them 
Jacob’s ladder, because in his dreamy mo- 
ments he says he can see the angels of God 
ascending and descending on them. I know 
what he means—perfectly. 

Yakob had been a wandering musician in 
his early youth, and had tramped from vil- 
lage to village throughout the province of 
Kief, careless and gay, singing Little-Russian 
songs about the fertile black earth of the 
steppes, and rich harvests of golden grain ; 
about flowers, and how the maidens of long 
ago used to deck their fair hair with them ; 
about trees and the mystery of the forests 
and the spirits that dwell within them; 





about the great, rolling, illimitable steppe 
with its colour and even light—songs of na- 
ture he called them when he told me about 
this episode in his career. He used to accom- 
pany himself on a roughly-made mandolin. 
Yakob’s voice is still sweet, but the strings 
of the mandolin were all broken when he 
showed it to me the other day. He keeps 
the instrument for the sake of old times, but 
would never think of singing to it now, not 
even one of the songs of Zion, of which he 
has so many by heart. When the villagers 
long ago used to say that they never heard Ya- 
kob’s songs from any other singer, he would 
smile; but he never told them that they 
were of his own improvising—they would 
have seen no beauty in them after that, for 
even then, in those early days, he had the 
unenviable reputation of being a tchudak. 

When Yakob began to think that he was 
getting too old for this wandering life, he 
hired himself to a wealthy landowner near 
his native village, to tend sheep out on the 
breezy steppe. He never seemed to take to 
any occupation of an exacting nature. He 
is and always has been an ineffectual sort of 
person, unmethodical, gipsily inclined, given 
much to roving, bodily and mentally. His 
Barin was a good-natured sort of man and 
lent him books, and these he used to read 
lying in the deep grass, altogether oblivious 
of his woolly companions, who would wander 
about at their own sweet will. The books 
were a queer collection—almanacs, improved 
agriculture, family doctors, lives of Russian 
saints, an authentic account of the one hun- 
dred and seventy wonder-working Virgin 
Marys known to the Orthodox Church, and 
so on. But they were books, and for this 
hungry man there was some nourishment in 
them. 

Then the Turkish war broke out and Ya- 
kob was drilled—it was hateful work this 
drilling—and drafted to a regiment march- 
ing to the front. He marched through Bessa- 
rabia, and into Roumania, and crossed the 
Danube and the Balkans, fighting his way 
with the rest of Radetzky’s heroes, until at 
last he got a glimpse of the villages and gar- 
dens around Constantinople, and sat down 
to rest on the shores of the Marmora. He 
showed me once a silver St. George medal, 
which he proudly pins on his breast every 
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St. George’s day. But it was cruel work, 
he said, that got him that decoration, and he 
spoke shamefacedly of his part in it. It was 
in the Balkans that he received that ugly red 
scar from the sabre of a Turkish dragoon 
which still causes him such pain, and makes 
his head feel so queer at times. “ Ah, Burin,” 
he said to me once, “ thank God fer other 
victories of which I feel prouder than those 
of Radetzky in the Balkans, victories from 
which I havé come out strengthened and un- 
scathed.” But the great event of the war for 
Yakob was not the victorious march of Sko- 
beleff or Radetzky. It was in the war year 
that he was converted. He has told me the 
story a dozen times. ‘ We were sitting, a 
score of us, one evening in our tent, and I was 
singing one of my little songs, when a man 
stood in the tent door—an old man with a 
beard. I was cleaning my accoutrements 
and singing, and there he stood. He had 
some books in his hands, and there was a 
satchel on his back. He invited us to look 
at his books, and if they pleased us to pur- 
chase them. We all rose to examine them. 
I bought one; it was so nicely bound and 
so cheap, and the title pleased me—‘ The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ Ah, Barin, you should have 
seen us as we sat far on into the night por- 
ing over my new purchase. When I came 
to the Gospel of John I read aloud this pas- 
sage to my comrades—yes, I remember it as 
though it were yesterday—‘I am the door ; 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pasture.’ It 
wanted no explanation ; it was perfectly clear. 
I suppose it was because I had been once a 
shepherd myself. Well, that book has been 
my constant companion ever since. See, here 
it is. Iread it all through the Balkans, and 
once again while we were at San Stefano, and 
once on the way back to Odessa. I cannot 
tell you how often I have read it since. But 
that verse I copied out in big letters with 
red ink, and it is nailed on the wall in 
my little house at Baranovka, and all my 
boys know it by heart; even little Yuri 
knows it.” 

When Yakob returned to his village after 
the war he was, in most respects, an altered 
man. He could not think of resuming his 
herding, and still Je:s his old minstrel life. 
As a soldier who had distinguished himself 
he applied for a grant of crown land near 


Baranovka, and his application was favour- 
ably considered. But he had to go to Kief 
about it, about the papers and transfer, and 
hearing that there were some people there 
who, like himself, were diligent in their 
study of the New Testament, he sought them 
out, and was admitted to their secret meet- 
ings for prayer and Scripture reading. The 
preacher of the little community was Fedor 
Pelinsky, and the leader of the singing was 
Marfa, his daughter. Marfa had a grand 
voice, and when Yakob joined her in the 
hymns all the brethren say that the result 
was far beyond anything they had ever 
heard before. Pelinsky himself once told 
me that it electrified them all. Yakob was 
a month in Kief, and when he at last re- 
turned to Baranovka, Marfa went with him 
as his wife. 

I am sorry to say that Yakob’s husbandry 
is of the poorest. He has neither enterprise 
nor persistence. He does not appreciate the 
virtue that lies in pegging away at one thing 
atatime. But he is very learned on the 
different qualities of soil, and in his back 
garden he carries on all sorts of experiments 
with new seeds, queer mixtures of different 
kinds of earth, manures of all sorts, top- 
dressings, and so on. And from far and 
near the villagers come to consult him about 
their diseased sheep, cattle, horses—a matter 
on which he has bestowed much attention, 
and acquired considerable lore. But it is on 
Sundays he is busiest. On that day his New 
Testament is seldom out of his hands, for 
some twenty of the villagers come to his hut 
then to hear him read and explain it. They 
generally sit from 8 o'clock in the morning 
till mid-day. Yakob has developed a won- 
derful gift of pleasant facile speech, and 
ranges without trouble, and with the greatest 
fluency, from Matthew to Revelation. He 
has also become a hymn-writer, and half a 
dozen rough books that are in constant use 
at these queer little meetings are filled with 
hymns in manuscript of his own composing. 
One of these, the gem of the book, is a 
simple and beautiful piece of work—a de- 
scription of Christ as the Shepherd of His 
sheep, as the good Pastor who leads his flock 
by quiet waters. Yakob is fond of giving 
out this particular hymn to his congregation, 
and as they sing, Marfa leading them, it is 
noticed that the great tears come coursing 
down his rough marred visage. 
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A VISIT TO AN INDIAN PRINCESS. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM DIXON. 


N the banks of the winding 
Tapti, one of the five sacred 
rivers of India, may be seen 
in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a very ancient city, a 
number of large and handsome 
bungalows, each surrounded 

by a compound (the Indian term for a garden 
or grounds). Seen from a distance with their 
white walls and dark-tiled roofs peeping from 
among the embowering trees, they have a con- 
siderable resemblance to fine country houses 
at home, but a closer inspection shows that 
they are very different. In these Indian 
gardens, instead of sweet-scented violets, mig- 
nonette, and the host of tiny, pretty home 
flowers, there are chiefly tall flowering shrubs, 
many without perfume, others with a heavy, 
and sometimes offensive, odour. Foremost 
among them for brilliancy of colour are the 
scarlet velvet-like blossoms of the gold mohur, 
one of the finest of the acacia tribe, the crim- 
son shoe-fluwer, and the lovely star-like flow- 
rets of the creeper quis qualis, which hang so 
gracefully among their bright green foliage 
in bunches of every shade, from the palest 
pink to the deepest crimson, and keep in 
bloom almost the entire year. Fragrant 
roses, too, and myrtles, single and double 
oleanders, and aloes with their tall spikes 
hung with snow-white bells, all flourish luxu- 
riantly, while balsams, which in a home con- 
servatory would be almost priceless, cover 
the ground like weeds. 

Then, instead of familiar fruit-trees, there 
are the pomegranate, the guava, the mangoe, 
and the lily-like plantain, or banana, with its 
soft stem, seemingly so disproportioned to its 
burden of finger-shaped fruit hanging in such 
enormous clusters under its light-green leaves 
of from four to seven feet long. Another 
common and very vseful tree is the areta, or 
soap-nut, which yields large quantities of 
small dark-brown nutz possessing all the 
cleansing properties of soap, and when soaked 
in hot water produce a lather highly recom- 
mended by native ayahs as a wash for the 
hair. 

These gardens by the river are all very 
much alike, and so, indeed, are the bunga- 
lows, with the exception of a very old one, 
distinguished from the others by having, in 
addition to its latticed Venetian shutters, glass 
windows in the principal rooms, and a ‘flat 
roof which can be used as a recreation ground. 





From it, too, a magnificent view can be had 
of the palm-grove on the opposite side of the 
river, and of a long stretch of the river itself, 
its smooth surface dotted all over with native 
craft carrying their picturesque lateen sails, 
and laden with cotton, grain, or other mer- 
chandise, according to the season of the year. 
It was to this pleasantly situated bungalow 
that we had quite recently come, and were 
enjoying to the full all the charming novelty 
of our surroundings, and the delightful tem- 
perature of the cold season, when a friend, 
calling one day, asked us if we had yet 
visited the Begum. On being told that we 
had not, she said, “Oh, then you must do so 
at once! You will be greatly interested, 
and it will be a pleasant break in the mono- 
tony of the poor lady’s life to see some new 
saheb lok.” The title of Begum did not convey 
to us any very definite idea of who the lady 
was, but on inquiry we learned that she was 
the elder daughter of a former Nawab of the 
place, that she had been born in the palace 
in which she still lived, and that her husband, 
the Nawab of B., had come into possession 
of it as part of her dowry. We were, of 
course, all eagerness to meet with a real In- 
dian princess, and to see the inside of an 
Eastern palace, so we at once arranged for a 
day on which our friend could accompany 
us ;—avery necessary proceeding, for we were 
as yet all ignorant of the language, and of the 
etiquette to be observed on such an occasion. 
Following her instructions, on the morning 
of the appointed day we sent our cards to the 
palace, with an intimation of the hour at 
which we might be expected to arrive, and 
received a polite reply to the effect that our 
projected visit would confer a much-estecmed 
favour on the recipients, &c. Our party con- 
sisted of four: Mrs. M., who was to act as 
our interpreter; a young lady friend; my 
husband—but let it not for a moment be 
imagined that he was to visit the Begum— 
and myself. Driving up to the palace, we 
had only time to observe that it was a large 
plain three-storied building with a wing at 
one end at right angles to the main block, 
which we soon discovered was the Zenana, 
or that part of the house which was devoted 
exclusively to the use of the women. On 
alighting at the main door we were courte- 
ously received by the Nawab himself, who con- 
ducted us into a very large reception-room, 
which to our unaccustomed eyes presented a 
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most extraordinary appea:ance, and was by 
no means the picturesque and gorgeous apart- 
ment we had expected to see. Round the 
walls at intervals were placed a number of 
ordinary large mirrors, and though there 
were doubtless many handsome and valuable 
pieces of Indian blackwood furniture, yet it 
was all so ill arranged and so badly kept 
that it looked more like a dingy auction mart 
than the state-room of an Eastern magnate. 
But though our first feeling was one of disap- 
pointment, a little closer observation showed 
us that there were many objects well worthy 
of more than a passing glance. The exqui- 
sitely beautiful and elaborate open carving on 
the doors and panels of cabinets, and other 
articles, was likea kind of rich filigree work, 
which brought into high relief the quaint and 
sometimes grotesque designs of storks, dol- 
phins, and other birds, fishes, and animals, 
which formed the supports and heavier parts 
of the furniture. Some rather curious and 
interesting specimens of Chinese art also 
attracted our attention. One was a beautiful 
and perfect model of a Chinese junk in solid 
silver, every detail of which was carried out 
with the most minute accuracy. Another 
was a stately pagoda in the same precious 
metal. Perhaps, however, the most unique 
curios were a set of chairs so ingeniously con 
trived that in the act of sitting down one 
unconsciously touched a spring which set 
going a musical-box so constructed that its 
lid formed the seat of the chair. As they 
all played different selections of airs, the effect 
when we had all seated ourselves may be left 
to the imagination of the reader. But as our 
visit was not to the Nawab, and our being 
shown over this room merely a little addi- 
tional courtesy, my lady friends and I were 
soon relegated to the charge of an attendant, 
while my husband was further entertained 
by his Highness. 

Passing across the courtyard with our 
swarthy and most gaudily attired escort, we 
were soon at the entrance leading to the 
Zenana. Further than this, however, he 
dared not come, for, with the exception of 
three or four little negro boys under ten 
years of age, who were kept for the purpose 
of sending hither and thither on insignificant 
errands, no male servants were allowed within 
the precincts of this jealously guarded and 
dreary abode. Passing up a gloomy, un- 
carpeted staircase utterly devoid of any kind 
of ornament, we came at length to the upper 
story, and were shown into a large, bare 
room, where a few articles of furniture near 
the door seemed only to make the empti- 


ness of the remaining part more conspicuous. 
Strictly speaking, however, it was not empty, 
for on the floor at the further end sat a very 
charming group consisting of several ayahs, 
or nurses, and the Begum’s two pretty little 
black-eyed children, all of whom were dressed, 
in honour of our visit, in their gayest and 
brightest costumes. What struck us most 
about the room itself was the peculiar way 
in which it was lighted. Instead of windows, 
there ran along its entire length, at a height 
of, perhaps, four and a half feet from the 
floor, a light lattice of wood-work, through 
which a person sitting could see nothing but 
the sky, though when standing close to it 
some glimpses might be had of the garden 
and grounds below. It served certainly the 
purpose for which it was intended, the ad- 
mission of light and air, but it gave to the 
apartment a strangely prison like appearance, 
which, added to its apparent want of com- 
fort in the general arrangement, made it seem 
but a poor home for a lady whose birthright 
had given her the wealth and position of a 
princess, 

On our entrance the Begum came forward 
to meet us, and, after the customary salaams, 
took Mrs. M. and myself each by a hand, 
and seated us one on either side of her, 
while an elderly lady, an aunt of her High- 
ness, led our younger friend to a chair be- 
side us. As our conversation could only be 
earried on through Mrs. M. as interpreter, 
it was necessarily rather meagre in charac- 
ter, and partook very much of the nature of 
question and answer, except that Mrs. M. 
took the opportunity of trying to induce our 
hostess to learn to read, pointing out the 
great pleasure, as well as advantage, she 
would gain from it. She had, a short time 
before, accepted from our friend an elegantly 
bound copy of the New Testament, but when 
asked if she would not like to be able to read 
its contents, she replied, with an air of great 
dignity, “Oh, no, if I wish to have reading 
done, I have many who would do it for me.” 
Her idea seemed to be that the doing of 
anything would be derogatory to her exalted 
rank, and that the great difference between 
her and her dependents was, that while they 
were bound to obey her slightest behest, she 
could claim exemption from doing anything 
whatever. She inquired, with some show of 
interest, the reason of our coming to India, 
whether we had any children, and if we had 
left any behind us in England ; but on no 
other topic, except the way in which our 
hair was dressed, did she evince the slight- 
est curiosity. But what was to be expected 
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from one whose ideas of the great world 
were limited by what she could see from her 
latticed chamber, and whose only education 
had been derived from the gossip of ignorant 
and obsequious servants, who were her con- 
stant and almost sole companions? Never 
but once, so long as she could remember, 
had she been beyond the palace gardens, 
and that once was in a closely covered palan- 
quin, when she had been taken to the house 
of a relative; nor had she, since she was 
eight years old, seen a man’s face, except 
that of hcr husband. We had not long been 
seated with her, when a little negro boy 
came in, carrying a small, square, silver 
tray, with some exquisitely chased cups of 
the same metal, filled with a kind of syrup 
very strongly flavoured with cinnamon. 
Immediately after we had each partaken of 
the contents of one of these, another ser- 
vant brought in a similar tray with small 
cups of extremely strong black coffee, with- 
out sugar. The former sweet mixture was 
supposed to give usarelish for the coffee, 
which we all found very unpalatable, but 
were obliged, for the sake of politeness, to 
swallow as best we could. Had it been 
possible for an outsider to look in on us, as 
we sipped from our dainty cups, we should 
have seemed a strangely assorted company 
—we in our plain muslin dresses, and our 
hostess and her aunt resplendent in silk 
and jewels. The Begum wore a pair of 
bright orange-coloured satin trousers, very 
tight at the ancle, a tunic-shaped robe of 
figured net, and over her shoulders was 
thrown a bright crimson saree or scarf, of 
beautiful gauzy material, embroidered with 
gold, one end of which, from the way in 
which it was put on, formed a graceful 
and becoming head-dress. The dark olive, 
oval-shaped face would have been very 
pleasing in its setting of crimson and gold, 
had it not been for its want of expression, 
and for the, to us, hideous nose jewel, 
which she probably considered her most 
attractive ornament. It was an enormous 
pear-shaped pearl hanging from a ring be- 
tween the nostrils, and reaching down quite 
to the edge of her upper lip, so that every 
time she spoke it rolled about in a way 
anything but calculated to improve her 
appearance. Round her neck were two 
most valuable necklaces. The longer, reach- 
ing to her knees, was like a series of 
brooches made of a variety of beautiful 
and costly stones joined together by links 
of gold, and on the back of each was a 
flower or other device, in exquisite enamel. 
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Like most other social customs, the cere- 
mony of leave-taking in the East differs 
widely from what we are accustomed to in 
these countries. There, a guest never pro- 
poses to retire until it has been intimated by 
the host or hostess, as the case may be, that 
he is at liberty to do so. As soon, therefore, 
as we had finished our slight repast, the 
preliminaries for our dismissal appeared in 
the form of two large dishes of flowers, and 
a smaller one of pan sopari. Onone cf them 
were long garlands made from hundreds of 
the white blossoms of the mogra, nippea 
from the stem, and made up on threads into 
beautiful round chains almost as thick as 
one’s wrist, the ends fastened together with 
bunches of pink roses nipped off, and made 
up in the same manner. ‘The other dish 
contained a number of wonderful bouquets, 
which at first sight looked much more like 
an arrangement of shells than of flowers. 
They were formed from innumerable un- 
opened buds of the mogra, mounted on fine 
wire, and placed in series round a single 
rose, which formed the centre of each. The 
whole was tied firmly on a stout little stick 
which took the place of the stems in an ordi- 
nary bouquet. Pan sopari, the contents of 
the third dish, was composed of a small 
quantity of betel-nut scraped fine, a few 
cloves, two or three cardamoms, and a pinch 
of lime folded up in the leaf of a particular 
kind of tree into a tiny three-cornered 
packet, and fastened with a clove. On cere- 
monial occasions, such as the present, these 
piquant morsels are generally covered with 
gold or silver paper, and their distribution 
marks the close of every entertainment. 

The servants having retired, after deposit- 
ing their floral burden, the Begum rose from 
her seat, and in her own musical language 
repeated the formula, to the effect that we 
had now permission to leave, and at the 
same time lifting from the table a long- 
necked silver bottle, with a small rose on 
the top—uot unlike a _ pepper-castor— 
sprinkled us all over with rose-water. This 
done, our necks were adorned with the gar- 
lands, and we were each presented with a 
bouquet and some pan sopari, after which, 
and the final salaams, we descended the long 
staircase to find the Nawab’s carriage waiting 
at the door to take us home. 

Our visit was over. We had enjoyed it, 
and had seen much that was new and inter- 
esting ; yet, as we drove along in the luxuri- 
ous carriage, with its gorgeously caparisoned 
horses, in which the poor lady to whom it 
virtually belonged had never sat, and never 
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would, we were sad at heart, not only at the 
thought of her empty, aimless life, but that 
she was merely one of many thousands in 
that heathen country whose lot was in no 
respect less pitiable—many, alas! much more 
so even than hers. Without one noble 
aspiration for the life that now is, or a 
single ray of hope for that which is to come, 
these our sisters in India are passing their 
weary, monotonous lives. For all this the 
only remedy is the spread of Christianity, 
and if these Indian women are to be reached, 
so far as we can see, it must be through that 


devoted band of workers, the Zenana mis- 
sionaries, who are, we rejoice to think, now 
to be found in connection with every well- 
equipped mission throughout the land. 
Many at home, we are sure, would try to 
help and encourage them more than they 
have ever done, could they but realise that 
the crying need of India is the Gospel of 
Christ, and that to-day, as much as when it 
was first uttered, is our Lord’s command 
binding on all His followers, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 


HOW SIR ROGER DARRELL BROKE HIS WORD. 
By ELINOR HALSTED. 


|HE June sunshine was streaming 
down on the carefully-shielded 
windows of Lady Nancy Gra- 
ham’s house in Park Lane. Yet in 
spite of the sun-blinds, and every 
other maneuvre that ingenious mortal could 
invent, the rooms were suffocatingly hot, and 
the distinguished crowd who were gathered 
there were all enduring a social martyrdom, 
for Lady Nancy was “ At Home” that after- 
noon to her friends and acquaintances. 

Seated in one of the windows, and nearly 
hidden by the curtains, sat a girl—a girl with 
unruly golden hair, and as fair a face as the 
sun ever shone upon. It was wonderful that 
one so pretty had managed to get away 
unnoticed from the busy throng; but, by 
some means, she had done so, and now, 
through a corner of the blind, she was 
eagerly scanning the street, as though she 
were expecting some one who delayed their 
coming. The sound of voices close beside her 
made her’start. Herself unseen, she could 
hear every word that fell from the speakers’ 
lips. At first she listened listlessly enough, 
but by-and-by with painful attention, for- 
getful of the fact that the conversation was 
not intended for her ears ; forgetful of every- 
thing save that they were discussing one who 
was dearer to her than life itself. 

“So Lady Nell is married, is she ?” said 
one voice. ‘Poor little soul; she is full 
young yet to run in double harness.” 

“T believe you,” returned the second man. 
“Just eighteen ; and, between you and me, 
Owen, Darrell isn’t the man I should have 
liked one of my womenfolk to have married.” 

“Why not?” questioned Owen. “He is 








wealthy, and I never heard anything against 
him.” 

“No; as to his morals, I believe they are 
unimpeachable. But he is as hard as nails, 
and as stubborn asa mule. Lady Graham 
—Nell’s sister, you know—was awfully 
against the match, they say ; but Nell, poor 
little girl, was over head and ears in love 
with him, so they pulled it off between 
them.” 

*“T could fancy Darrell would be a hard 
beggar to deal with. A man with a mouth 
like his could hardly fail to be so. But still, 
people seem to think it was a love-match on 
both sides.” 

“Oh, yes ; and, for a wonder, the popular 
voice is right. I believe he is honestly fond 
of her. But I was mixed up in that sad 
affair with his brother, you know. I con- 
sider Darrell is entirely responsible for both 
his brother’s and mother’s death. The for- 
mer committed suicide, and the latter died 
of a broken heart, and all because of some 
ridiculous notion Darrell has about never 
breaking his word. Well, I sincerely trust 
the poor little soul he has married won’t 
meet with a similar fate at his hands.” 

Here the speakers moved away, and the 
listener heard no more, but what she had 
heard was quite enough. Until that moment 
she had been living in a fool’s paradise, and 
now the serpent had entered, and had 
already aimed a blow at her happiness. Her 
Roger to blame in anything! No! she 
could not entertain such an idea for a mo- 
ment ; and yet it would come back to her. 
Those horrible words! those horrible men ! 
How she hated them! Lost in her thoughts, 
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she failed to notice that a hand had drawn 
aside her sheltering curtain. 

“Nell,” said a voice close beside her. 
“Why, little woman, where could your 
thoughts have been to make you jump like 
that? Iam afraid I am rather late, but I 
couldn’t come before.” 

At the sound of his voice the cloud left 
her face, and the warm love-light crept into 
her eyes, making her fifty times more be- 
witching than before. 

The man who had called up this emotion 
was by no means an Adonis. He was cer- 
tainly great in stature, and his shoulders left 


“She could kear every word that fell from the speakers’ lips,” 


nothing to be desired; but his face was 
almost plain—dark, clean shaven, strong— 
yes, that was what struck people most in 
looking at Sir Roger Darrell, the latent 
power in his face, and his set, determined 
mouth—a man one would instinctively avoid 
making an enemy of. And this was the 
husband of the fragile girl sitting in the 
window-seat. 

“T have been watching for you for such a 
long time, Roger,” she said, with a welcom- 
ing smile. “The room is so hot, and I can- 
not get a word with Nan, and as to Rupert, 
he has been flirting so disgracefully with 
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Mrs. Ormonde that I don’t think I have 
even said ‘How do you do ¢’ to him.” 

“ Poor little girl! Well, experience ought 
to have taught you not to count on brothers. 
So, on the whole, it has not been a success. 
Well, come along, let us go home and have 
a little time to ourselves.” 

But, during the homeward drive, a spirit 
of silence seemed to have settled upon Lady 
Darrell, and, try as he might, Sir Roger 
could not lift it. Something was wrong, he 
knew very well, but what it might be he 
was at a loss to guess. She was so white 
and silent at dinner that he forbade her 
going out again, and then, finding that 
nothing seemed to rouse her, and too proud 
to pry into a confidence not voluntarily 
given, he withdrew himself to his smoking- 
room and left her to herself. 

It was very seldom indeed that Nell’s 
sweet temper was clouded, and he guessed 
that before long she would’ come and un- 
burden herself to him; in which surmise he 
proved himself a correct judge of her cha- 
racter, for, after about an hour of solitude, 
the door opened and the soft rustle of a 
woman’s skirts greeted his ear. The 
next moment two soft arms were round 
his neck, and Nell’s hot face was ‘prowl 
to his. 

“Roger,” she whispered, penitently, 
“T have been very cross to you.” 

But he only smiled, and answered 
her nothing. 

“Can't you forgive me?” in a very 
low voice, while something warm and 
wet fell on his hand. 

In a moment she was in his arms, 
whilst his lips kissed away her tears. 

“Sweetheart,” he answered gently, 
“of course I forgive you; but I should 
like to know the reason of this little 
coolness. Will you tell me now?” 

It had been nothing, she murmured, 
shamefacedly ; she was tired, cross, oh, 
really it had been nothing. 

But he insisted gravely. 

Well, she had heard something— 
something about himself, and that had 
upset her. 

“T am afraid you will hear many 
things about me, my darling, as you 
grow older,” he answered, laughing 
softly. “And what was this particular 
thing?” 

Wi ell, she nad heard—she had heard 
—and then suddenly it all burst forth. 

“Oh, Roger, tell me it isn’t true ; 
they say you were the cause of your 

XXiI—49 





brother committing suicide, and that you 
broke your mother’s heart ; but it cannot be 
true.” 

Why did no denial come from his lips ? 
and why was his brow so dark ? 

“Tell me it is false,” she whispered 
piteously. 

“T cannot,” he answered quickly, “for in 
one sense it is true. I should hardly have 
thought,” scornfully, “that they would have 
raked that old story up again to charm my 
wife’s ears with. Well, since you have 
heard part, you may as well hear the whole. 
I had a brother, a regular scamp, who was 
the idol of my mother’s heart. our times 
over I paid his gambling debts. The fourth 
time I said I would never do it again. 
Shortly afterwards he had to meet what he 
called a debt of honour ; he had not sufficient 
money, so he applied to me, and I refused to 
help him. The result was he shot himself, 
and my mother broke her heart over the 
affair. There—you have the story in a nut- 
shell. Why, Nell, are you crying for him ? 
Surely, such a coward does not deserve 
tears. It was a mean way of getting rid of 








‘The doctor came in and strove to move him.” 
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his difficulties, and I consider he was more 
to blame for my mother’s broken heart 
than I.” 

But Nell’s tears flowed on. 

“Tt seems so dreadful,” she sobbed. “If 
you had given those few pounds he might 
be alive now.” 

“Yes, my darling, and a living disgrace to 
us all. It would have been the same old 
story over and over again. No, Nell, if I 
once say a thing I never go back from it. I 
have never broken my word in my life. 
Why, if you were on one side and my word 
on the other, I should give up you, dearly 
as I love you.” 

Nell shivered. 

“Don’t, Roger,” she pleaded earnestly ; 
“T cannot bear to hear you talk like that. 
Surely it will never come to that between 
us q ” 

“Tt is hardly likely,” Roger answered, 
smiling, as he kissed the tear-stained face 
that lay against his breast. 

So the serpent was expelled from their 
Eden for a time—but only for a time. 

The days passed in a continuous whirl of 
gaiety. Darrell put himself out of the way 
to escort his wife from one brilliant scene to 
another, though they were little enough to 
his taste. : 

“T never get a glimpse of Nell,” complained 
Lady Nancy to her husband; “and now 
that Rupert is staying there it is worse than 
ever.” 

“Never mind,” returned Mr. Graham, 
soothingly. ‘It is all so new to her; wait 
awhile and she will come back yet.” 

In the future, when the words recurred to 
Nancy’s mind, they almost seemed like a 
prophecy. 

“T would rather a thousand times she had 
drifted from me for ever than turned to me 
like this,” she cried then, in the bitterness of 
her spirit. 

But now all was plain sailing, or nearly so, 
for one morning, while the Darrells were 
sitting at breakfast, there arose on the horizon 
a cloud, and the cause of it was Rupert. 

He had rejoined his regiment in Ireland, 
and when Nell gaily opened the letter 
directed to her in his bold handwriting, she 
little recked what news it contained. 

But the first page told her, and with a 
cry of mingled horror and grief, she left her 
seat and rushed to Sir Roger’s side. 

“ Roger,” she gasped, ‘“‘oh, what do you 
think? what do you think? Rupert has 
eloped with Mrs. Ormonde.” 

“ My darling, you must be mad,” said her 


husband, gazing at her in blank amaze 
ment. 

**T am not indeed,” sobbed Nell, “I wish I 
was. It is all here in black and white. I know 
Mr. Ormonde treated the poor thing shame- 
fully, but I never thought she would have 
done this. Rupert says he will have to leave 
the army. Oh, I must write and tell him 
how sorry I am about it all.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, dear,” 
Roger said quietly. 

“What!” cried Lady Nell in surprise. 
“ Not write to my own dear brother ?” 

“No,” answered her husband firmly. 
“When a man and woman so far forget 
themselves as to do such a thing as Captain 
Tempest has just done, they cut themselves 
adrift from decent society for ever. I can- 
not allow you to have anything further to 
do with them. Give me the letter and I 
will answer it.” 

“You are joking,” said Nell, as white as 
the cloth on the table. 

“‘ Have you ever known me joke on such 
a subject ?” questioned her husband grimly. 
“See, 1am not hard, I will give you your 
choice—it must be your brother or me, both 
you cannot have.” 

“ Roger, have a little pity.” 

“My darling, I am full of pity for you, 
but I know I am right in this case. Your 
brother is not—cannot be—a fit associate for 
you. You must choose, Nell.” 

Of course the decision was given for him ; 
but oh ! it wrung the tender heart that gave 
it, and many were the tears she shed in his 
arms when the promise was given. 

“And mind, dear,” Darrell said gently, 
when she was a little calmer, “this is no 
idle promise you have given me. The first 
time you speak to your brother that day you 
and I part.” 

After that he was more tender than ever 
to the girl who would have given up life 
itself for him, had it been possible. 

Nancy blamed her strongly for the course 
she had taken, but she endured it all with 
patient gentleness; as long as Roger was 
satisfied, that was enough. Roger was every- 
thing and the rest of the world counted for 
nothing. 

So the days passed, bringing autumn in 
their train. The Darrells had decided to 
winter in town, and the Grahams were also 
going to remain. It was a particularly un- 
pleasant November, but the weather had no 
effect on Nell when Sir Roger was by. 
She had never been parted from him since 
she had known him, so the shock was all 
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the greater when one morning he entered 
the room where she was sitting with an open 
telegram in his hand, and a worried look 
upon his face. 

“T have just had this from the north, 
Nell,” he said. “I shall have to go up at 
once, Iam afraid.” 

“ And I am coming too, of course,” said 
Lady Nell, with a gay laugh. ‘ What fun! 
Must I get ready at once ?” 

“T am sorry, my darling, I cannot take 
you this time. Oh! for pity’s sake, don’t 
cry, Nell,” cried poor Sir Roger, as the big 
violet eyes slowly filled with tears. ‘I shall 
be back to-morrow, you know. © Be brave, 
darling, please, for my sake.” 

For his sake. Magic words. What would 
she not have done for his sake? The tears 
were dried, and it was a smiling face that 
wished him a last adieu from the doorstep. 

And then time had to be killed until the 
next day. What should shedo? Go and 
see Nancy? No, it was too much trouble. 
She would just have a lazy afternoon, and 
do nothing. On the whole the time passed 
fairly quickly. The long dinner was very 
horrible without Roger’s face at the other 
end of the table ; but it came to an end like 
everything else, and she was once more com- 
fortably ensconced in the big drawing-room 
with her book as a companion. 

It was a wild night. The rain was beat- 
ing against the windows, and the wind was 
blowing a small hurricane. Between the 
gusts Nell fancied she heard the bustle in the 
hall of some arrival, and for a moment her 
heart beat fast. Supposing it should be 
Roger come home unexpectedly. The next 
moment the door was thrown open by an 
impatient hand, and, starting to her feet, 
Nell stood face to face with her brother 
Rupert. Dripping from the storm, pale with 
some unknown emotion, and hatless, he ad- 
vanced to meet her. 

“Nell,” he gasped, “there has been an 
accident. We, Sophy and I, were driving 
across to Paddington, when we were run into, 
and our cab upset. She is terribly hurt, and 
she is at your door. May I bring her in?” 

For a moment she hesitated. Roger’s 
words came back so clearly to her mind ; but 
how could she send Rupert away in such a 
plight ? 

“You cannot refuse,” her brother’s eager 
voice went on. “It isa matter of life and 
death. Surely you will let her come in. 
Remember you, too, are mortal; don’t be 
too hard on her. Nell, Nell, don’t hesi- 
tate.” 


‘‘Hard on her,” when her whole heart 
was yearning over the sinner. Oh! if only 
Rupert could know. 

“ Bring her in as quickly as you can,” said 
Nell’s low voice. 

Gasping out a blessing, he left her. Left 
her standing there, thinking over what she 
had done. 

*T cannot help it,” she said at last, start- 
ing from her reverie, and setting about the 
task of preparing for her most unwelcome 
visitors. “I cannot help it. Roger himself 
would have done the same.” 

Fortunately the accident proved less 
serious than at first anticipated; but it 
was late ere Nell crept away to her room, 
worn out with anxiety. She was too tired 
even to remove the black evening dress 
she still had on, and throwing herself 
upon the bed, she was soon lost in peaceful 
slumber. 

The hours flew by unheeded, and then a 
neighbouring clock chimed out six. On the 
last stroke the handle of the door was lightly 
turned, and some one came in softly, step- 
ping noiselessly across the carpet until he 
stood beside the sleeper. 

There she lay with one hand under her 
cheek; the other clasped something tightly 
to her heart—a photograph, and he had 
very little doubt as to whose it was. She 
looked white and tired, but a smile was on 
her lips, and, as he still gazed on, he heard 
his own name breathed in tones of passionate 
tenderness. 

With a hard sound, between a sob and a 
groan, the watcher turned on his heel. Then, 
as if suddenly struck by the thinness of her 
attire, he stopped and lightly threw over her 
an eider-down that lay near. Then, with- 
out one backward glance, he hurried from 
the room. 

The sun was high in the heavens when 
Nell awoke. Hastily rising, she made a 
hurried toilet. Her whole heart was sing- 
ing, for was not Roger coming home to-day ? 
and he surely would not blame her for what 
she had done. It had been almost unavoid- 
able. 

The invalid was better; so Nell tripped 
downstairs with a gay heart, utterly unpre- 
pared for what was so soon coming upon 
her. Contrary to her usual habit, she turned 
aside into the library. Why she did so she 
would have found it hard to explain. There, 
on the writing-table, lay a letter, sealed and 
addressed to “ Lady Darrell,” in her hus- 
band’s handwriting. A letter from him not 
stamped—then he must be at home. Pos- 
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“ He lightly threw over her an eider-down.” 


sibly he was waiting for her in the break- 
fast-room. 

“Thornton,” she cried as she passed the 
butler in the hall, “has your master come 
home ?” 

“Yes, my lady,” the man answered, “he 
came in almost before any of us were up; 
but he has gone again away.” 

“Gone!” echoed Lady Nell, while a cold 
feeling seemed to creep round her heart. 
“Gone!” and then she passed into the 
breakfast-room and opened her letter. 

% oo * aS 


“Nancy,” said Mr. Graham to his wife as 
he sat opposite to her at the breakfast-table, 
“T really think you are a bit hard on that 
poor child Nell. It isn’t her fault that she 
has cut Rupert. Darrell made her, you 
know.” 

“Tt seems to me she wants to cut us all, 
Gordon,” Nancy answered sadly. ‘She has 
not been to see me for ages. I never seem 
to be able to get a word with her.” 

At that moment the door was violently 
opened, and the subject of their conver'sa- 
tion stood before them, but with a face of 


such ghastly pallor that Nancy sprang fo- 
ward with an incoherent exclamation of 
dismay. For a moment Nell stood looking 
around her as if dazed. Then she stretched 
out her hands to her sister, the letter tightly 
clasped in one of them. 

“T have come to you,” she said, in a 
strangely quiet voice, “ because I am left all 
alone. Oh, Nan, Nan,” the calmness giving 
way to the agony that swayed her, “1 have 
only you in all the world. You won’t leave 
me, will you?” and then with a sobbing cry 
she fell forward insensible into her sister’s 
arms. 

Mr. Graham hastily picked up the fallen 
letter, hoping to find some clue to this extra- 
ordinary mystery. It was bald and brief 
enough. 


* You have failed in your promise, but I 
always keep my word.—R. D.” 


“Now, what may this mean?” quoth Mr. 
Graham, more puzzled than ever. 

It was a hard thing to realise that Sir 
Roger had literally fulfilled his threat, but 
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so it was. He disappeared as effectually as 
if the earth had opened her mouth and 
swallowed him up. He had left his wife 
well provided for; the latter fact she had 
learned through his lawyers when she had 
gone to them half mad with her misery, 
but they either could not or would not give 
her any further information. How she lived 
through those first six months she could 
hardly have told; they left an indelible 
mark on her fair young face. Nancy’s heart 
ached when she saw the eager light of 
expectant hope in her sister’s eyes as each 
post came in—always with the same result— 
bitter disappointment. Mr. Graham was 
furious, and the sense of his utter helpless- 
ness only added to his anger; there was 
absolutely nothing to be done but to sit 
still and wait. And so time passed on, 
and two years slipped away. It takes a 
great deal to kill a person, and Nell was 
young, and in spite of her fragile looks, 
healthy, and somehow or another she man- 
aged to endure the awful trial that had 
befallen her. 

In the old days people had accused her of 
being too lighthearted and childish, but no 
one could find fault with her on that score 
now. Into the big blue eyes had crept the 
shadow of undying grief, and the sweet mouth 
had lines about it that only pain could have 
brought there. Gentle and uncomplaining 
she accepted her burden without a murmur, 
with never a shadow of blame for the hus- 
band she idolized still. 

It was a breathlessly hot day in July. 
Lady Nancy’s windows stood wide open. 
She herself was lying back in a big chair, 
pretending to read, but in reality peacefully 
dozing, when the hasty entrance of someone 
effectually banished all thoughts of slumber 
from her. 

“Nancy,” cried Mr. Graham’s excited 
voice, “who on earth do you think I saw 
to-day in Bond Street ?” 

“ My dear, I haven’t the least idea,” replied 
his wife, in great surprise. 

“Why, that brute Darrell. He wasn’t 
three yards in front of me, and I was so sur- 
prised that I actually allowed him to get into 
a hansom without an effort to stop him. Of 
course I tried to follow him, but it was use- 
less.” 

“Did he see you?” questioned Nancy, 
eagerly. 

“JT don’t fancy he did. But I could 
kill myself for my folly. Fancy having a 
chance like that, and then losing it. Well, 
I sha’n’t come with you to Scotland to-mor- 


row now, I shall wait on the chance of an- 
other meeting. When does Nell join us 
there ?” 

“Not until next week. I don’t think, if 
I were you, Gordon, I should tell her about 
this meeting. She might build too much on 
it,” said Nan compassionately. So, in total 
ignorance of the fact that her husband had 
been so near to her, Nell made her prepara- 
tions for her journey northwards, and the 
following week was safely seen off by her 
brother-in-law at Euston en route for the 
north. It seemed an intolerably long jour- 
ney. The only breaks in its monotony were 
the occasional stoppages. She had the car- 
riage to herself, and her thoughts were hardly 
enlivening companions. But it was coming 
to an end at last. The next halting-place 
would be Edinburgh. 

Tired of watching the now indistinct 
scenery, Nell opened her travelling-bag and 
drew from it a small photograph of her hus- 
band. As she looked down at the stern, 
strong face of the man who had made such 
havoc of her life, the great tears rose slowly 
to her eyes and fell on the upturned photo- 
graph, scalding drops that were wrung from 
a loving, half-broken heart. 

Little recked she that the original of the 
picture, by some irony of fate, was sitting in 
the next compartment to herself ; little did 
she know what a precious passenger the train 
had picked up at the last station. Yet there 
he sat, gazing out of the window with un- 
seeing eyes and a knitted brow, his thoughts 
full of her, though he would have indignantly 
denied such an accusation. For two years 
he had nursed his angry, bitter feelings 
against her, but under it all the man’s whole 
being was sick with a longing for one glimpse 
of her sweet face, one touch of her hand. 

“T will never look on your face again, and 
I have never broken my word in my life.” 
The words seemed printed in fire. They 
haunted him at night, they danced before 
him in the daytime. They were between 
him now and the soft summer twilight. 

“Tf I knew she was dying to-morrow,” he 
cried, leaning forward and pushing his hair 
back from his heated brow, “I wouldn’t go 
near her, not even if I could save her life 
by it.” 

The words were barely out of his mouth 
when there came suddenly, without one 
warning note, a roar and a crash, a confused 
sound as of many waters in his ears, the 
blue cushioned wall opposite him seemed to 
rise up, shutting out lite, air, all things, wrap- 
ping him in a close, horrible embrace, from 
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which there was no escape; then a black 
darkness settled upon him, and all knowledge 
of things temporal slipped from him. 

It was with a sense of great surprise and 
some pain that he opened his eyes after his 
long unconsciousness—opened them in a 
small white room, smelling strongly of 
lavender. 

“Where am I?” he questioned, con- 
fusedly ; “and what is the matter ?” 

“Railway accident; nasty shaking and a 
wrenched arm,” ejaculated a voice at his 
elbow. And, turning his languid eyes, 
Darrell discovered a short, thick-set man 
beside him. ‘And now,” continued the 
doctor, “‘ you want sleep ; so drink this, and 
when you wake up you will probably be 
much more comfortable.” 

Too exhausted to resist, the patient 
swallowed the draught without a murmur, 
and very shortly afterwards was sleeping like 
an infant. The doctor stood regarding him 
with satisfied eyes for a moment, then softly 
left the room, and, with a grave face, entered 
the next. 

“ Well, Mrs. Brown ?” he questioned. 

‘“‘ Well, sir,” answered the woman beside 
the bed, “I cannot get the poor thing to 
loose her hold of the picture. I’ve had to 
cut all the things off.” 

“ Poor little soul,” sighed the doctor com- 
passionately. Then, catching sight of the 
photograph, he started forward. “Good 
heavens! Mrs. Brown ; why, it’s the man in 
the next room. Can he be her husband ?” 

‘Eh, dear,” remarked Mrs. Brown, bril- 
liantly. 

“Have you telegraphed to the address 
you found on the letter?” questioned the 
doctor. 

“Yes, sir. I did that at once; so I reckon 
the lady will be here soon.” 

And all the while those poor parched lips 
were crying, “Oh, Roger, Roger, will you 
never come back, my darling ?” 

But there were other patients to be seen, 
so, hastily leaving some parting injunctions, 
the doctor left the cottage to which, curiously 
enough, Sir Roger and Nell had both been 
carried. 

It was afternoon when Darrell awoke, 
refreshed and strengthened by his long sleep 
—awoke with the sound of a voice in his ears 
that made every drop of blood in his body 
tingle. With something that all but ap- 
proached a shout he sprang from the 
bed. 

“Nell’s voice! Good gracious! am.I 
dreaming still?” he cried wildly. But, clear 


and distinct, he heard it again. How the old 
loving tones crept into his heart, and made it 
beat with a mad joy. And she was here; 
then she must be hurt ; she must have been 
in the train. Stil listening with strained 
ears, he caught the sound of another voice, 
a familiar one as well; yes, he knew whose 
it was, Lady Nancy’s. She was here then. 
Oh! he must know more about it all. Here 
he became conscious that he was trembling all 
over, and deadly faint ; in his excitement he 
had forgotten that he too had been hurt. The 
next moment the door was opened, and Lady 
Graham stood on the threshold. Moved by 
his ghastly face, she started forward, forget- 
ful of her indignation in her womanly pity. 

“You are faint, Roger,” she cried com- 
passionately. But at sight of her Sir Roger 
came back suddenly to things of earth. His 
longing for news was swallowed up in his 
overwhelming pride. 

“Thank you, it has quite passed now,” he 
returned stiffly, rising with difficulty from 
his chair. Then she remembered her mis- 
sion; Nell’s very life depended upon how 
she carried it through. Yet how badly she 
began it; all her tact deserted her; she 
could only stand there in front of him, the 
tears rolling down her white face while she 
said, 

“* Nell is here, Roger, dangerously ill. The 
doctor says her one chance is for you to come 
to her. It is something to do with her brain. 
Oh, you cannot refuse! She may die to- 
night. Surely you will come !” 

There, it was out, but she might have been 
speaking to a rock ; no sign, no sound, only 
the ashen face before her grew, if possible, 
a shade more grey. 

“You will come ?” she pleaded, her voice 
choked by sobs. “Think, Roger, her very 
life is in your hands.” 

“No, I will not come,” cried Darrell’s 
hoarse, strained voice; “I will not come. 
She deliberately disobeyed me, and she must 
take the consequences.” So it was all over. 
Where was the use of throwing scorching 
words of anger at a man who stood like a 
marble statue, for after that one fierce out- 
burst Sir Roger had uttered not another 
word ; so she left him standing in the middle 
of the little room apparently unmoved. But 
when the door had closed on her Darrell 
sank down on his chair; all his fictitious 
strength had deserted him. How could he 
get away from that haunting voice? Vainly 
he buried his head in his arm; it pierced 
through the slight barrier, and wrung his 
heart with its anguish-laden tones, on, on, 
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all through that weary day. The doctor 
came in by-and-by and strove to move 
him, but he maintained an unbroken silence, 
and he left him, telling him what he thought 
of his conduct in no measured terms, Mrs. 
Brown brought in his supper, glancing at him 
the while as one would glance at a curious wild 
beast. But he still sat on, his head on his 
arm, listening to that pitiful voice, and 
thinking, thinking, until his brain reeled and 
swam. 

Outside, the darkness crept up over the 
land, and inside the darkness had crept 
over a poor, blind human soul. Then he 
fell to thinking of the last time he had seen 
her, sleeping so peacefully with an angel- 
smile on her lips ; and, as he thought, slowly 
the man’s broad shoulders began to heave, 
and the quick, hard sobs burst from his lips, 
until, in that quiet midnight hour, he was 
weeping, like a little child, blessed tears that 
swept from his heart some of the bitterress 
and anger that had been lying there so long. 
His word against Nell! Ah! he knew now 
why he had never broken his faith. It had 
never before been pitted against love. 

The voice in the next room had ceased its 
pleading. A young life was ebbing away, 


passing uncheered into the outer darkness 
of the grave. Lady Nancy was standing 
beside her sister, her tears raining down on 
the unconscious face. The doctor was there 
also, his finger on the slender wrist. 

“‘ Nothing but a miracle can save her now,” 
he said, glancing at Lady Graham compas- 
sionately. “She is going fast.” 

“Tt is false,” cried a harsh voice from the 
doorway, and the next moment a tall figure 
had pushed the doctor aside. “Nell! Nell! 
For God’s sake give me one word! Come 
back to me, my wife.” An agonized pause 
of breathless waiting—a pause that seemed 
a lifetime. Then the quiet face quivered, 
the life crept into it again, and the next 
minute she was in his arms, her weak fingers 
trying to clasp him, drawing back with shiv- 
ering horror from Death’s dark stream. 

“Keep me,” she gasped, painfully ; “let 
me stay with you, Roger, my husband.” 

Oh, mighty power of love! It had gone 
forth to the very gates of Death’s dark king- 
dom, and wrested away the grim King’s 
captive. Before morning dawned the vic- 
tory was complete, and Nell lay peacefully 
sleeping, her hand locked in her husband’s 
strong clasp. 
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SOME ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL CROSS-SLABS. 
By KATE E. STYAN. 


ARVED on these quaint relics 
of centuries long past lies 
the key-note, as it were, of 
some of the most interesting 
points in the manners and 
customs of the people of those 
times. No splendid tombwith 

effigy and canopy, richly sculptured panels, 

and noble coat-of-arms can speak more fully 
to us than do those more humble-looking 
stone coffin-lids, or cross-slabs, Yet by how 
many people are they passed heedlessly by ? 
Lying, as they often do, in secluded nooks 
and corners of our great as well as small 
ecclesiastic buildings, or mid the tangled 
grass-grown acres round some of our lovely 
little wayside rural churches, the eyes of 
casual passers-by never so much as reach 
them; many an eye, however, that does 
see them looks with indifference and lack of 
all interest. Why is this! Isita light thing 
to pass carelessly by a stone, the surface of 





which can, if so willed, relate to us a little 
page of the life-history of the one lying 
buried below? Are we right to let such a 
slab seem to us always merely an “old stone 
coffin-lid” and nothing more? For that 
these stones are more than that, that they 
are the lasting testaments of bygone times, 
of the habits and creed of the individual as 
well as of the masses, Il am going to point 
out now, in the hope that, after reading 
these pages, people will be led to see what 
a vastly interesting field—one almost inex- 
haustible—we are led into when once the 
study of these old grave-slabs begins. 

In cathedral, abbey church and minster, 
as well as in so many of the quiet country 
churches and graveyards of our land, they 
can be found, but, for the very oldest 
examples, that is, for the slabs forming the 
lids of stone coffins or the coverings to 
graves of other kinds, and having on them 
the sign of the cross, we must go to 
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Rome. There, in the Lapi- 
darian gallery, are many of 
the coffins in which the re- 
mains of the early Christians 
were laid to rest in the gloomy 
recesses of the Roman cata- 
combs. All these stones show 
crosses and other Christian 
emblems on them, and it is 
interesting to note that these 
old symbols bear a close resem-. 
blance to many of those found 
in our own country, dating from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century. 

The stones at Rome range 
from the time of the Apostle 
(A.D. 89) up to about the year 
A.D. 400; for the next oldest 
on record we go to Ireland, 
where are found the tombs of 
(1) St. Brecan, grandson of 
Carthen Finn, of Thomond, and 
founder of the monastery of St. 








Flannchad (A.v. 1003), whose 
stone was found at Clonmac- 
noise ; and several other grave- 
slabs denoting the burial ground 
of well-known persons of those 
early ages. From these Irish 
stones we turn to England, 
and there trace out the slabs 
of the succeeding centuries. 
Before going on to speak about 
the ornamentation of these 
relics, it is well to call attention 
to the formation of them and 
to the localities in which they 
are found. A sepulchral slab, 
or coffin-lid, was formed of one 
piece of solid stone, fixed to 
the coffin or grave it covered 
(for sometimes the deceased 
was not buried in a true coffin 
but merely amid gravel, &c., 
with the sides bricked in, and 
the stone placed above to form 
both a monument and cover- 








Brecan on the great Island of 
Arran. He died in the early 
part of the sixth century. (2) 
Conaing (A.D. 822). (3) Aedh, son of Aicide, 
King of Jeffia (A.D. 954 or 955). (4) 











ing), by cement or mortar, 
or kept in place by its own 
weight. Sometimes the coffin 
stood entirely above ground, at others it 
was just so much sunk that the lid helped to 
form part of the pavement within the church, 
or lay similarly just on the surface in the 
churchyard. Restorations have from time to 
time laid bare many single slabs, which have 
been replaced in different spots both within and 
without the different churches ; sometimes 
they are found let into the mason-work of the 
chancel walls, or set upright against one of 
the walls. Nearly all the old slabs are widest 
at the head, tapering gradually to the feet, 
but we find some the same width all along. 
The coffin-lid of one dying under excommu- 
nication, or penance, is found placed outside 
the church, in a rough arch made in one of 
the walls ; that 
of the founder 
of the church 
wasoften made 
the foundation 
stone at one of 
the eastern 
angles of the 
church, or in 
the north chan- 
cel wall, where 
it formed the 
Easter-sepul- 
chre. Laymen 
were placed 
with their feet 





Fig. 3.—Incised Slab. 
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to the east, ecclesiastics with theirs to the west, 
in the position, as it were, of addressing the 
people: this rule, however, was not always 
adhered to, as we find in the case of a slab in 
the chancel of Kemsing Church, Kent (Fig. 1). 

So much as regards position. 

Now we will consider the ornamentation 
work, taking first the leading symbol found 
on these slabs, viz., the cross, typifying the 
faith of the deceased. On the ancient Roman 
tombs or sarcophagi, both in Rome and our 
own land, we find some of the richest and most 
careful sculpturing ; but one thing different 
there is between these and the tombs of the 
first Christians: on the latter we have the 
sign of the cross carved in addition to other 
symbols. Among the laws of Kenneth, King 
of Scotland, about the year A.D. 840, was 
this one—“ Esteem every sepulchre sacred, 
and adorn it with the sign of the cross.” It 
is interesting to note how fully this senti- 
ment was endorsed by the people of old. 
They did put on the cross, one simple or 
rich, but most frequently the latter. Our 
early examples are somewhat plain and rude 
in their execution ; that is to say, those of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; but with 
the thirteenth came an increase in beauty 
and originality of design ; in the fourteenth 
this was still further enhanced, though at 
the same time the use of these slabs began 
gradually to dimi- 
nish. It was now 
that the use of 
leaden and wooden 
coffins, instead of 
stone, came into 
vogue, hence tie 
greater number of 
our specimens date 
from the thir- 
teenth century. 
Considerablenum- 
bers belonging to 
the next two hun- 
dred years are met 
with throughout 
England (espe- 
cially in stony dis- 
tricts), and many 
also from thattime 
to the seventeenth 
century, but the 
quite later ex- 
amples lack the 
beauty of the an- 
cient ones. 

Inthe treatment 
of the design there 
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were two distinct modes: first, by means of 
incised lines, forming what are known as the 
incised cross-slabs; second, by cutting the 
design in relief, and forming the series 
known as raised cross-slabs. In the first case 
the incision was made either by means of a 
single clear line round the design, otherwise of 
two lines, the tiny space between being filled 
up with pitch, plaster, or cement ; or else the 
whole design was cut away to a depth of 
inch, the matrix then being filled up 
either in the w ay above stated or else with 
stone or composition of another colour. 
The accompanying sketch (Fig. 2) shows 
an incised cross-slab that lies in the pave- 
ment of St. John, Michael, and Andrew’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, probably dating 
from the latter part of the fourteenth, or 
the beginning of the fifteenth, century. 

Usually a single slab bears on it only one 
cross, but we have examples in which two 
or three crosses are incised on one and the 
same slab. Where there are two it may 
denote the grave of a man and wife or two 
children; where three are found, it may 
mean that they were memorials to three 
members of one family. 

In a raised cross-slab—as in those here 
given as illustrations—the design was carved 
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to memorialise a member of the Hale V 
family. . 
Leaving the description of incised and raised " 
crosses—the leading emblem—we shall now la 
look briefly at some of the other symbols be 
also found carved on these quaint slabs. 8) 
First, typifying the trade of the deceased, we tt 
find shears and scissors—denoting a clothier, (t 
woolman, or farmer; tongs, hammer, and “ 
horseshoes—a farrier; the knife and skim- be 
mer of a cook (as on a slab in the Church of Ke 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol); and we even S 
find the private trade-mark of individual bi 
merchants introduced into the design on to 
their sepulchral slab (Fig. 6). In this last (I 
figure of a fourteenth-century slab in St. “ 
Mary Redcliffe’s Church, Bristol, is seen such - 
a merchant’s mark on the shield springing tk 
from the shaft of the cross. On the shield, = 
and in the mark, the letter “B” (the first x 
letter of the merchant’s name, viz., Babbecab) 
is introduced. A mark of this sort was known 8) 
to be used by woolmen of those days, so that “= 
the deceased may have belonged to their craft. rt 
Then, denoting knights and men-at-arms, we br 
have shields, helmets, swords, axes, &c. ; of gl 
ecclesiastics, either bishops or lesser digni- - 
taries, we have the pastoral staff, book, bp 
crozier, mitre, chalice, and paten (as can be sk 
seen in the illustration of the slab in Kem- pn 
sing Church, Kent ; the chalice here is of a th 
either in high or low relief, and very admir- rude form). A bow and arrow, bugle, &c., wi 
able indeed are some of the specimens of these show the grave-slab to be that of a forester. ” 
that we see. The delicacy of execution, the = 
delightful originality of the symbolic render- 2 


ings are as exquisite to look at as they are 
interesting to think upon. In Otford church, 
Kent, standing against the south-west wall, 
just as one enters the side porch, are two 
small, tapering stone slabs, each bearing a 
similar cross ; from the comparatively small 
size of them both, it is thought that they 
were raised to the memory of two children. 
The slab in Kemsing Church, Kent (Fig. 4), 














is a very fine example from the thirteenth 

century. Above the head of the cross is A 
carved the word “EQESCIT”; it is sup- Il 
posed that the intention was to put “hic a 
requiescit,” but that it was left unfinished, ot 
for the guiding line for the mason can be al 
traced beyond the ending of the word. In Qt 
the illustration (Fig. 5) of a raised cross- ‘a 
slab from Claverton churchyard (Somerset) oh 
we have arich fourteenth-century example, pe 
with its beautiful quatrefoiled cross-head. b 

It was found a few. years ago in the vault th 
of the Rev. W. Hale, and from the. letters pep 
on either side of the shaft—which are me 





deciphered as “T, W. H.”—it is supposed 
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When we see fishes carved, we 
are led to believe that the 
remains of an early Christian 
lay below the stone, for this 
was one of the very earliest 
symbols of Christianity. On 
the slab of Valerius Pudens 
(now in the british Museum) 
two fishes are carved on the 
upper portion, from which 
we may gather that he was 
a Romanized Christian, and, 
below, an axe, showing him 
to have been a man-at-arms 
(Fig. 7). The line drawn 
round the cross-head—seen 
so frequently in the late 
thirteenth and  fourteenth- 
century slabs—is said to 
signify a nimbus or * glory.” 
These are a few of the many 
symbols met with. To men- 
tion all would take up too 
much space; but from the . 
brief account which we have ed 
given of these ancient slabs, iv 
and of the striking symbols 
with which they are often so 
skilfully and so suggestively 
engraved, it may be hoped 
that some of those people 
who hitherto have passed carelessly by these 
memorials of a long-forgotten time, and of 
men no more rememberei, will now be led 
to look round as they wander amid the many 
ancient buildings, graveyards, and museums 
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of which we, as a nation, are 
so proud. In looking, let 
them think ; in thinking, let 
them love—at any rate, just 
a little—these very ancient 
relics. If we could make the 
stones speak, what strange 
stories we should hear from 
their cold lips of human joy, 
human sorrow, human suffer- 
ing, human progress ; of what 
scenes of strife and bloodshed, 
famine and desolation they 
would tell ; of what pleasant 
old-world summers and sunny 
days and starry nights would 
they breathe to us the me- 
mory. The famous men of 
our English history may have 
paused to peruse their em- 
blems ; great ladies from 
court and hall may have gos- 
siped beside them. Wild 
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+ By tty 
AS H boys and girls may have 
Mae played over them hundreds 
ie of summers ago. Sorrowful 
Wi} women and weary labourers 


may have rested on them, 
looking into the future which 

has now so long been the past. 

Time has taken much from 

us, and has left us uch. Among the frag- 
ments which he has not thrown into the wallet 
of oblivion, these sepulchral stones are notonly 
treasures to the antiquary, but books which 
contain a story that appeals to all the world. 
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JUBILEE REMEMBRANCES OF PERSONS I HAVE MET. 
By NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


CONCLUDING 


RTHUR Penryn Stanley, D.D., Dean 

of Westminster, and Lady Augusta.— 

I link the two names, for they themselves 
were inseparable. Wherever one was, the 
other was sure to be. It was a joy to see the 
lovely grace and beaming features of the 
Queen’s great lady-friend, distributing prizes 
to the poor on occasion of a window-flower 
show, greeting each one with an individual 
smile of recognition. How dearly beloved 
by the parishioners! And also when doing 
the honours as hostess at the Deanery, where 
it was the delight of herself and the Dean 
to welcome together dignified and other 


PAPER. 


ministers of the Established Church, together 
with Nonconformists, in social intercourse. 
Iremember Lady Augusta’s thoughtfulness 
at one of her afternoon “ At Homes,” when 
she took me aside for some more solid food, 
saying she knew how often I had evening 
engagements and perhaps had to leave the 
Deanery for some meetings which would 
occupy me till late in the evening ; which 
was the fact that day. She accompanied her 
husband to tea in my study at Surrey Par- 
sonage, when he came to preside in the 
chapel at a lecture I delivered on my recent 
visit to the Holy Land. During my chair- 
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manship of the Congregational Union a 
public breakfast was given to some three 
hundred ministers and others, whom the 
Dean ina hearty speech greeted as ‘“ Non- 
conforming Members of the Church of 
England,” a designation which has had a 
wide publicity. 

The following extract from one of his 
letters expresses what has been called his 
Erastianism, ‘You of course know that 
whilst gratefully acknowledging the kindly 
tone in which the address speaks of the 
Church of. England, I am one of those who 
consider its connection with the State, and 
its control by the laws of England, one of its 
most valuable characteristics. I think that 
all Churches and sects have their secular 
side, and that the secular element which has 
the most ancient and the most legal basis, is 
the best. I only say this to avoid miscon- 
struction.” 

He seemed to rejoico in difference of 
opinions as illustrating unity of hearts. At 
a large clerical meeting at my house and 
elsewhere I have heard him say emphatically, 
“ There is nothing more stupid than only to 
meet with those who echo your own senti- 
ments.” This catholicity was illustrated at 
his wife’s funeral, to which he invited men 
of various opinions and Churches. 

He once asked me to bring to the Abbey 
a company of artisans, and I well remember 
the Saturday afternoon, when with eloquent 
tongue he led us round, explaining the most 
interesting of the monuments, and with 
what geniality he entertained his company 
at tea in the Jerusalem Chamber. He was, 
with several other Deans, a cheerful sub- 
scriber to the erection of our new building, 
Christ Church, Lambeth ; he told me how he 
regretted he could not invite me and other 
Nonconformists to preach in the Abbey. 
When he died he was under promise to 
lecture at Surrey Chapel. When Dr. Cuyler 
was in London he went to hear the Dean at 
the Abbey, and wrote a respectful and appre- 
ciative letter rejoicing that such a voice 
made known such important truths in that 
historic church, but regretting that the great 
subject of Salvation by the Cross had not 
been referred to. The Dean replied most 
kindly and said : “IT agree with you as to the 
place the Atonement occupies in Theology 
and in all ecclesiastical history, but I make 
it a rule to keep to the particular subject in 
hand, and on that occasion it was not in the 
text.” But should not every subject be 
viewed in relation to the central truth, as 
planets to the sun? Doubtless this great 


truth was precious to his own soul, and his 
Christ-like life due more to its power on his 
own heart than to the sweetness of his natural 
disposition, however pre-eminent. 

While the invited guests for the funeral 
procession were assembling, I was told by an 
intimate friend of the Dean, that when a boy 
of fourteen at Rugby, it was his custom to 
retire to his room after hearing Dr. Arnold 
preach, and write out the sermon from 
memory. Also that in his bedroom at the 
Deanery, on the wall opposite the bed, so 
that he could see them first on awaking, 
were the words of his favourite hymn— 


* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds ! ” 


It was his custom to give a threefold bene- 
diction—“ The Lord bless you and keep 
you,” &c., “The Peace of God,” &c.,and “The 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. Lady 
Augusta greatly admired this triple blessing 
and begged him always to think specially 
of herself when pronouncing it. None who 
were present at her funeral can forget the 
tremulous yet decided voice, the suppressed 
emotion, the triumph of love, as standing at 
the end of the nave, the Dean closed the 
service, as with quivering accents he made 
this benediction of prophets and apostles 
heard throughout the Abbey. 

Not long afterwards the same benediction 
closed his own funeral ceremony. There I 
met Lord Shaftesbury, Stopford Brooke, Hux- 
ley, Lecky, Carlyle and Browning, Stough- 
ton, the venerable Nonconformist historian, 
as a pall-bearer, and Gladstone. To the 
solemn strains of organ and choir we moved 
on to Henry VII.’s chapel where the body 
of the beloved Arthur was laid beside that 
of his dear Augusta, both already re-united 
in the presence of “the Resurrection and 
the Life.” 

Cardinal Manning.—I often met him at 
meetings to promote temperance, of which 
he was an accomplished, eloquent, and zealous 
advocate. He said, in allusion to the large 
addition of people of rank and fortune to the 
temperance cause, that he hoped it would 
not suffer as others had by becoming too 
fashionable. How thoroughly Romanistic in 
face and form! eye keen, mouth resolute, 
features ascetic, thoughtful, kind, looking 
older than his years—his head a study. He 
was very courteous and winning in his man- 
ners, and was thought almost irresistible with 
a certain order of minds when urging the 
claims of the Papal Church. I well remem- 
ber his spending an evening at my house, 


when I invited my friend Dr. Henry Allon 
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to meet him. Romanists are fond of the 
a priori method, asserting without contradic- 
tion that Christ, according to His promise, 
was in His Church from the beginning, must 
be in it now, and therefore (!) in the old his- 
toric, visible Church of Rome, whose voice 
therefore is authoritative. We resolved to 
take the a posteriori method, and from the 
actual words and actions of the Roman Church 
to prove that she was not infallible as she 
claimed to be. We urged the persecutions 
of the Inquisition as disproving Papal infal- 
libility. They were instigated and approved 
by the Church, but were obviously contrary 
to the mind of Christ. It was true that Pro- 
testants, and even Puritans, had persecuted, 
but they condemned and repudiated such 
violations of Christianity, whereas the Church 
of Rome, claiming infallibility, had never 
condemned those persecutions, was therefore 
responsible for them, and if fallible in such 
great matters was surely liable to error in less. 
Papal authority gloried in being semper ea- 
dem, and therefore was at the present day 
inculpated in crimes which disproved her 
claim. I have put this argument to Roman 
priests whom I have known as sincere and 
most benevolent men, who would shrink from 
giving pain to any living thing, and their 
reply has in substance been this: “‘ What you 
call persecution may be the truest benevo- 
lence, as preventing a greater evil. If you 
would shoot a tiger to prevent its mangling 
a man’s body, much more should you slay 
the heresy which may destroy the soul, both 
now and for ever. And if a quick and pain- 
less death does not deter others from error, 
protracted pain may be resorted to as a 
deterrent, and in the exercise of true charity 
for the greater glory of God.” The Cardinal 
replied otherwise, saying in substance, “ He- 
retics in religion were regarded as being also 
traitors to the State ; the civil rulers there- 
fore asked the Inquisition, whose function 
was to teach religious truth and discover and 
condemn heresy, to ascertain the opinions of 
these persons, and, having proved by their 
own confession that they were unfaithful to 
the Church, delivered them back to the civil 
power to be dealt with according to law. The 
Church therefore was not responsible for the 
punishment inflicted by the State, but only 
for the judgment pronounced on their re- 
ligious opinions as being opposed to ecclesi- 
astical authority.” I need not enter on the 
argument here, as I am only recording an 
incident in conversation. During the whole 
discussion, which lasted two hours, the Car- 
dinal was perfectly cool and courteous. The 
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disputants separated “of the same opinion 
still,” but agreed to differ. 

I think the last time I met him was in the 
Guildhall, to celebrate the abolition of Ame- 
rican slavery. On going out Archdeacon 
Wilberforce and myself found the Cardinal 
wrestling with his overcoat, and the Anglican 
on one side with the Puritan on the other, 
aided the Roman prelate in this investiture. 
He was much amused when I said, “Is not 
this Evangelical Alliance?” We heartily 
shook hands, and I saw him no more. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury.—I need not en- 
large on his noble features and form, nor on 
his life-long labours for humanity and religion, 
nor on his disregard of mere party prefer- 
ences in co-operating with all of every poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical opinion who were 
engaged in any enterprise to promote the 
glory of God and the good of men. I wil} 
confine myself to personal recollections. 

He very often came into South London to 
encourage the teachers of the various Sunday 
Schools connected with Surrey Chapel, and 
to aid us in our Missions to the working- 
classes. He has gone to little rooms in 
obscure courts with as much readiness, and 
has spoken with as much power, as when 
presiding at grand meetings in Exeter Hall 
and addressing three thousand people. He 
spoke to the poor folk as one of themselves, 
understood and appreciated by them all. I 
fancy that by nature he was proud, but 
grace had conquered and made him meek 
and lowly in heart and no respecter of per- 
sons. Presiding at a temperance meeting in 
Surrey Chapel he was greatly amused when 
our Temperance secretary, and venerable 
church clerk, celebrated for the emphasis of 
his responses, Mr. Benn, said how great a 
pleasure it was to speak in the presence of a 
“Jive lord,” and would his Lordship do him 
a favour? When next he saw the Queen 
would he tell her that, at Surrey Chapel, 
there was a little man, whose profession, as 
his father’s, was the hcnourable one of tailor, 
who was Temperance secretary, and would 
be very glad to receive Her Majesty’s signa- 
ture to the pledge; if she would send for 
him, he would gladly attend her with his 
pledge book at any hour of day or night, 
however cold or however hot, in fair weather 
or foul? On the next anniversary Lord 
Shaftesbury, in his speech, informed Mr. 
Benn that he had duly delivered his loya} 
message, to the Queen’s great amusement. 

At the funeral of Dean Stanley, July 25th, 
1881, I met him in the Abbot’s Parlour some 
time before the other guests arrived, and 
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enjoyed a memorable conversation with him 
and our mutual friend, the venerable Joshua 
C. Harrison, on the efforts of the Dean to 
overcome the alienation of working men to 
Church ordinances. Lord Shaftesbury said, 
that “many were truly religious though they 
would not attend Church ; and that we were 
not told in the Bible that Church-going was 
necessary for salvation. A deep and wrong 
prejudice kept them away, arising from the 
taults of all Churches in past times alienating 
them ; they would receive visits thankfully, 
and listen to preaching out of doors, but not 
commit themselves to systems by worship- 
ping in regular churches.” A company of 
representatives, both of Church and Dissent, 
once spent an interesting afternoon at my 
house to discuss this subject in relation to 
the establishment of religion—whether this 
tended to such alienation. A bishop and 
some other leading clergy were present, with 
a number of Nonconformists of various 
denominations. Lord Shaftesbury presided 
with some apprehension that such discussion 
might lead to acrid controversy, and he 
seemed surprised as well as gratified that it 
was conducted with Christian gentleness as 
well as candour. Some considered that 
political alliance had alienated the masses 
from the Church, and others that it had 
benefited all classes, especially the poor. 
But Lord Shaftesbury: was gratified by the 
conviction that both parties in the contro- 
versy were animated by sincere desire for 
the true interest of religion. 

The last time I met Lord Shaftesbury was 
on May 20th, 1888, at Grosvenor House, on 
occasion of a meeting on behalf of Ragged 
Schools. I quote from my diary :— Dear 
old Lord Shaftesbury in the chair, looking 
haggard and ill, but spoke twenty minutes, 
giving pathetic illustrations of the power of 
sympathy to win the hearts of the poor and 
reclaim the wicked. At the close of his 
speech he left the room and I followed him 
into the picture gallery to render any service. 
There he honoured me with a long talk, and 
expressed his pleasure in meeting me. In 
the course of conversation, and referring to 
his speech, I alluded to the emphasis with 
which the Evangelist Mark speaks of the 
hand of Christ. ‘ He took the blind man by 
the hand,” &c. He then related to me the 
following incident, his eyes moistened with 
emotion. “The chaplain of a gaol sent to 
me a young man who was just out of prison 
for burglary, hoping I might say something 
to encourage him in his professed desire for 
a better life. He had seemed incorrigible, 
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having been in gaol twenty-two times. 
Rather a formidable visitor for a private 
interview! Some time afterwards the chap- 
lain told me that the young man was really 
reformed, and had related the interview, and 
added, ‘ But it was this broke me down—he 
slapped me on the shoulder and said, Jack, 
well make a manof you yet.’” This record 
in my diary closes with a presentiment soon 
verified—“ I don’t expect to speak to the 
dear old veteran of humanity and take his 
hand again—one of God’s nobility.” 

William and Mary Howitt.— Many a 
pleasant hour I spent with them at their 
Highgate home. He, author of a racy 
denunciation of “ Priestcraft,” full of talk on 
all sorts of subjects, sometimes too absorbing 
when the gentle voice of the poetess was 
waited for, uttering sweet notes of holy, 
womanly sympathy with all that is good and 
true and beautiful. Personally, and in 
private, she was all and more than all the 
Mary Howitt of literature. At one time 
they were greatly interested in the subject 
of “Spiritualism.” They had heard knock- 
ings on table and wall unsought, and believed 
that the spirit of their son held communica- 
tion with them. He had disappeared in 
Australia, and they had sorrowfully con- 
cluded he had died, but they knew not how. 
They told me he had given details ; that, 
travelling over a wide tract of country on 
horseback, he had been carried away by a 
torrent he was trying to ford. Every even- 
ing, sitting at a table, they believed that 
they conversed with him; they asking ques- 
tions vocally, and he replying by taps. 
There can be no doubt of their veracity and 
full belief in the facts. But in after years I 
understood that they doubted the explana- 
tion of the phenomena and the rightfulness 
and utility of the practice, and so relin- 
quished it altogether. In her Autobio- 
graphy Mrs. Howitt says, ‘“ With constant 
prayer for guidance we experimented at 
home: the teachings were often akin to 
Gospel truths; at other times more obviously 
emanations of evil. I was thankful for 
assurance of an invisible world, but resolved 
not to neglect any common duties for 
Spiritualism.” 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P.—It was my 
privilege during many years often to meet 
him in public and private intercourse. He 
is too widely known, the memory of him too 
fresh and fragrant, to need any detailed ac- 
count from me. His personal kindness was 
great and generous. He was the first con- 
tributor to the building of our new “Christ 
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Church,” to perpetuate Rowland Hill’s work 
at Surrey Chapel. His donation of £1,000 
was not so pleasing in its amount as in the 
cheerful spirit in which it was given. It was 
a joy to dispense his wealth for the spread 
of the Gospel and the benefit of mankind 
irrespective of party. Still more impressive 
on my mind was the consecration of time 
and personal service. He was constantly 
visiting obscure lecture-rooms and distant 
villages to promote by wise and animating 
counsels the good works he aided by his 
purse. His piety was personal and pure. 
One Sunday morning I was obliged to call 
on him on special religious affairs. He was 
conducting family worship, and, while wait- 
ing in the hall, I was deeply touched by the 
childlike fervour and simplicity of his sup- 
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plication as father and priest of his house- 
hold. He was an earnest advocate of total 
abstinence, and I cannot close this short 
reference to him better than by quoting from 
a letter he wrote to me from Mentone. “1 
am writing quietly and not dogmatically 
to some of our friends who still hold aloof 
from the temperance movement. I some- 
times think I see the ultimate triumph not 
very far off. It will, no doubt, be by 
degrees, but it must come. I am seeing 
most days two of our former judges, Mellor 
and Keatiag, and it has been very stimulat- 
ing to hear them testify to the fact that an 
immense proportion of crimes with violence 
is traceable to drink. Let us keep down 
every trace, so far as we can, of any ten- 
dency to denounce those who differ with us.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THe wate Rev. ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 


* Opening Hymn: “TI love to see the little child.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 36—50. 
Text: ‘‘ Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 


OON after the ending of 
the Thirty Years’ War on 
the Continent, there lived 
a young man at Hamburg 
who gained his living by 
playing on the violin. 

After a while he fell 
sick and was reduced to 
great poverty, till, at last, he had nothing 
left but his violin, and went to a Jew to what 
is called pledge it, that is to raise money on 
it, which if he could repay he would have 
his fiddle back again. It was a great pain to 
him to have to part with his fiddle, and he 
hoped, sometime and somehow, to get it back 
again. Having got what money he could 
for it, he was coming away, when, looking 
back at his dear violin, he said to the shop- 
keeper, “ You don’t know how hard it is to 
part with that instrument! For ten years 
it has been my only companion and comfort. 

When I was in trouble and low-spirited it 

always sang back to me, and made me less 

sad.” His voice grew thick ; then, taking up 
the violin again very lovingly and tenderly, 
* From “ Hymns for Children.” 

















he began to play upon it, singing as he did 
so one of his own hymns. Then laying it 
down on the counter again, he tore himself 
away, and rushed out of the shop. As he 
did so he happened to stumble against a per- 
son who had been listening in the doorway. 
He then drew himself aside, and would have 
passed the stranger with, “I beg your par- 
don,” but the stranger stopped him and 
asked him, “ Where can I get a copy of that 
hymn? I will give a gold piece for it.” “I 
can give you that,” said Newmark, “with 
pleasure, if you would care for it.” 

The person Newmark had stumbled against 
was a great man, the chamberlain to the 
Swedish Ambassador, and he happened alsc 
to be a godly man and a lover of hymns and 
music. And, having been greatly pleased 
by the piece the boy had played, he brought 
the boy to his master. There he was liked ; 
his face, his manners, and his education all 
pleased the ambassador, so he was appointed 
to certain duties which he performed so well 
that he was in the end appointed to be the 
ainbassador’s secretary. From secretary, by 
the great satisfaction his work, his honesty, 
his industry, and his spirit gave to his mas- 
ter, he rose to be librarian and keeper of the 
archives at Weimar. 

When the first money came to him, New- 
mark posted off to the shop where in his 
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poverty he had left the violin, and, getting 
the dear thing back again, he called his poor 
neighbours into his old room and sang and 
played his hymn, which had so wonderfully 
opened up his way in life, as a farewell to 
them. 

“Did you make that hymn _ yourself, 
George?” they inquired. “ Well,” he re- 
plied, “I was the voice, but it was God that 
taught it to me. All I know is, that these 
«words, ‘ Who trusts in God’s unchanging love,’ 
lay like a great sweetness-burden in my heart. 
I went on saying them to myself again and 
again, till they shaped themselves into a 
song; how I cannot tell; and I played and 
sang for joy. The Lord blessed my soul, 
and the lines followed word after word like 
water from a fountain.” 

The hymn that he made was this :— 

** Leave God to order all thy ways, 
And hope in Him whate’er betide, 
Thou’lt find Him in the evil days 
Thy all-sufficient strength and guide. 


Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the Rock that cannot move. 


“« He knows when joyful hours are best, 
He sends them as He sees it meet, 
When thou hast borne the fiery test, 
And art made free from all deceit, 
He comes to thee all unaware, 
And makes thee feel His loving care. 


* Nor in the heat of pain or strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off unheard, 
And that the man whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest, is of Him preferred. 
Time , and much chance doth bring, 
And sets a bound to everything. 


“ Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 
Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall they be fulfilled in thee. 
God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted Him indeed. 


“ Only thy restless heart keep still, 
And wait in cheerful hope, content 
To take whate’er His gracious Will, 
His all-discerning Love hath sent, 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for His own.”’ 


And what does this story of the boy New- 
mark teach us? It teaches us this, that if 
God is to order all our ways He must first 
have our hearts. Newmark’s heart was full 
of love of and joy in God ; and when he was 
very poor, and without funds, and all the 
world seemed dark, the joy his heart had in 
God was not one bit less. In spite of trouble, 
he was glad that God was so kind and good. 

When we pray to God to help and biess 
us we must first of all allow Him to begin to 
do it where alone He can begin, in our hearts. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,” said Jesus, “and all other 
things shall be added unto you.” . 

And where is that kingdom of God? 
Where is that blessed throne? Where does 
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He reign? “The kingdom of God,” said 
Jesus, “is within you.” Your hearts are His 
throne. Your will, and love, and life, these 
are where He reigns. 

“Thy kingdom come,” that is the prayer 
leading to joy and peace, to prosperity and 
blessedness of life. “ Thy kingdom come.” 
God must be in us. We must know Him, 
think of Him, love Him, rejoice in Him, and 
do His will. Then all other things shall be 
added unto us. No good thing will He with- 
hold from them that walk uprightly. 

Children’s hearts were made for joy, joy 
in nature, joy in home, joy in God; and 
where that last joy is, all heavenly blessings 
are also, both in this life and in that which 
is to come. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Once in the villages and towns.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxi. 1—16. 


Text; “‘ The children singing.”—Matt. xxi. 1—15. 


1. Ler us think of the powers given to 
little people. They are in one sense little 
powers, but by little things great things can 
be done. It is only a spark that lights the 
blazing fire. It is only a seed which makes 
the giant oak. Even the greatest, most 
powerful man in the world was once only a 
baby. 

2. See what little voices may do. Little 
voices in the Temple cried ‘“ Hosanna.” 
That was a little thing in itself, but it was 
Hosanna to Jesus ; and great, because it was 
genuine and honest, and because He loved it 
and enjoyed it, and as long as the world 
lasts it will be told of asa joy to Jesus in 
the week of His sorrow and death. 

Many years ago a German musician left 
his native land for America, where he 
arrived in New York. Unfortunately he 
could not yet speak English, the language in 
America, but he had a great hunger for 
music. He understood that. So one Lord’s 
day, when passing bya place of public worship, 
he turned into it to enjoy the singing. It 
chanced to be a church where very little 
attention was then given to the singing, so 
every one sang his and her own way, and 
the singing was to his ear so unmusical, even 
painful, that, as soon as it began, it nearly 
drove him out of the place. But he felt 
that it would be rude to go. At last his 
quick ear, in the midst of all the discordant 
sounds heard, caught the notes of a young 
female voice, very sweet and very clear, 
singing in perfect time and harmony. 
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Gradually the pain of listening went away, 
for one after another the congregation took 
their time and tune from that voice, and 
followed it till the discord almost ceased 
and the singing was a pleasant harmony. 
That was the work of a girl and it pleased 
Christ. 

Another instance of power given to chil- 
dren to serve Christ is told of a very rich 
Count of Silesia. It is said that somehow 
he hated Christ and hated the Bible and 
hated the Church. It is said, indeed, that 
he made a mock of God and heaven and 
eternity. Now this rich and evil man had 
churches on his estate, and, strange to say, 
he had to appoint the ministers to those 
churches near his own castle. And at the 
time I am telling of he had to appoint one 
to achurch. And so bad and unfaithful a 
man was he, that he appointed a man who 
also hated God and the Bible, and made a 
mock at heaven and eternity. 

Aud the two men would sit at the 
Count’s table scoffing at all holy things. 
And at the church there was no one to 
teach the people about Christ. 

Now on the Count’s estate at that time 
lived a pious Christian schoolmaster. And 
when everything in the place was against 
Christ he and his household were thinking 
more of Him and clinging closer to Him. 
In the evenings passers-by heard hymns of 
Jesus sung in his house, sweetly sung, in 
which his children joined. 

One evening, as the Count was passing 
this house, he heard a child singing in the 
garden. It was alone, and its voice was 
so sweet that the Count stopped to listen. 
As he listened he found it was a hymn to 
Christ the child was singing. Then the 
singing stopped, and the Count, looking 
over the hedge, saw that, though she was 
smiling, she was in tears. Then he asked 
why she was crying, and she said, “I am 
erying for joy.” 

“Joy ! for what ?” said the Count. 

“For Christ’s love,” she quickly replied. 

The Count said, “ But Christ is dead.” 

“No,” said the little girl, “He is not 
dead. He died, but He rose from the dead, 
and He is alive again, and lives for ever- 
more, to send blessings and to save.” 

The child seemed so sure, so bright, and 
so glad, that her words fixed themselves in 
the Count. Silent and thoughtful he went 
on his way. 

A week after business called him to take 
a journey to the borders of Austria, to a 
village gnaden-frey, where was a Moravian 
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settlement. The chapel bells were ringing, 
and, inquiring why, he was told it was the 
children’s festival. For the sake of children’s 
singing he turned into the chapel. The 
preacher gave out for the text, “Have ye 
never heard, Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise ?” 
Remembering the little voice he had heard 
in his own village, the hard heart of the 
Count was touched. His wicked pride was 
brought low, and, as he told afterwards, 
he found himself shedding tears. 

The children had called on him to follow 
Christ, and the children had won him to 
vbey. He could no longer scoff. He could 
no longer withhold his heart from his Lord. 
The words of Paul came to his lips. In 
sorrow, in sincerity, and joy, he cried, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
He found himself at the feet of Christ. 
And now the Count of Silesia joins with 
the schoolmaster’s family in his village, is 
a loyal soldier in Christ’s army, and 
marches under His banner. It was a child 
that began the first change, and Jesus was 
glad. And it is true now, and here, and 
everywhere, and always, that a little child 
can lead a man to Jesus. Greatest things 
are done by little means, 

“* One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind loving deed 
By me, a child both small and weak, 
May prove a tiny seed ; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing?” 

What you need to do good is simply to be 
good. It is because the flower is fragrant 
that men call it sweet. It does not try to 
be anything but itself. And so a happy 
Christian child cannot help being a blessing 
to men and a joy to Jesus. 

Be what Jesus loves, and you will be a 
good servant of His, and help Him to make 
peace and goodwill among men. 

Perhaps it would fix this lesson better in 
see minds if I told you a story about a 

orwegian fisher-girl, who once in her life 
did not do all she could. She lived in a 
cottage by the sea, and she had no mother. 

Her father one day going out to fish said 
to her, “When night comes on light the 
lamp and put it in the window as mother 
did, and when the darkness falls I'll see 
where to land.” 

The little girl—she was very little and all 
alone—fell fast asleep as night came on, and 
so the lamp was not lit, and that night her 
father, not seeing any light, came ashore at 
the wrong place and was drowned. But the 
poor child could never forgive herself, and 
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she said, “ All my life long I will keep the 
lamp burning for others.” And she lived in 
that cottage till she was an old woman. 
a sat up spinning all night and slept by 

ay. 

Many a sailor’s life she saved. 

By failing once she learned for evermore 
to do what she could, 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ All heaven was in the children,” 
Lesson: John xv. 1—10. 


Text: “In remembrance of me.” 


In England there are many kind people 
who gather poor children who have no home, 
no father or mother, from the streets, and 
who take them to Canada, in America, to 
homes and work and prosperity for them 
there. 

A company of such children had arrived 
in America and were just preparing to go 
into a train to be taken to the far West of 
Canada, where these homes and prespects 
were awaiting them. 

They were all proud and glad—proud, for 
they had all been decked out in new clothing, 
and glad because of the grand journey they 
had before them. But one boy was seen to 
be away from the rest busy working at the 
lining of an old cast-off jacket of his. He 
was cutting it out with a knife. 

“What are you doing?” the leader of 
the party asked. 

“T am cutting out this lining, sir, to take 
it with me.” 

“ And why do you wish to take that old 
rag with you ?” 

“Old rag, sir?” exclaimed the hoy, and 
then he added very solemnly, “it was part 
of a dress my mother wore. She cut up her 
old dress to line my jacket with. This,” he 
said, taking the material into his hand, “ was 
my dead mother’s.” 

A little bit of an old frock! That was 
all. Worth nothing in money. But to this 
poor orphan and exile it was a reminder of 
a lost mother’s love. The leader of the 
party understood, and he honoured the boy. 
The little rag was carefully folded up and 
placed in the boy’s bosom under his new 
waistcoat to remember his mother by. 

Now that boy’s feeling was very tender 
and very beautiful. It was a great joy to 
the poor mother, when she was cutting up 
her old dress, to think that it would help to 
keep her boy warm. How much more deep 
and solemn that joy would have been if she 
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could have foreseen that it was to go with 
her boy over the sea to the New World to 
keep his heart warm, to be worn in his 
bosom in his new life in Canada, when she 
was no more and in kindly remembrance of 
her, 

We like to be remembered. A little flower 
there is whose name speaks the language of 
all human hearts, “ Forget me not.” How- 
ever different men, women, and boys may 
be, they all like to be remembered. And in 
that longing all of us may understand Jesus. 
He, too, longed to be remembered. When 
He was going away from earth, He said to 
His disciples :—“ I should like to be remem- 
bered by you, and all who live after you.” 
And He appointed a little meal, a supper, as 
it is called, the Lord’s Supper, the eating of 
bread and drinking of wine to be remem- 
bered by. ‘This will keep me in remem- 
brance,” He said. “As often as you do this, 
remember me.” 

And what reason have we all to remember 
Him? He left heaven for us. Helived for 
us His life of toil and love and sorrow. He 
died for us and for our sins. He rose again 
and went away to heaven to live and pray 
and labour for us. 


That boy’s mother loved her son. Far 
more did Jesus love us. That boy would 
not forget his mother and her love. Far 


more should we resolve that we will not for- 
get Jesus. It was a little work in which 
he saw his mother’s love. How great is the 
work in which we see Jesus’s love! 

It was right and noble of that boy to keep 
that dear heart in remembrance, and what is 
right and noble is always the joyful, the 
strengthening, and blessed thing to do. How 
much more right, more noble, is it to keep 
the heart of Jesus in remembrance, and how 
much more does doing so give joy and 
strength and blessedness. 

It was not for His sake alone, but for our 
sakes that Jesus said, ‘“‘ Remember me.” 

It is hundreds of years now since Jesus 
gave out this wish of His, but by thou- 
sands He has been kept in memory ever 
since. In sorrow and joy, the memory of 
Him has been strength and gladness at home 
and abroad. His memory is the life and 
light of loving hearts. ‘ 

Like the poor boy putting the bit of his 
mother’s dress into his bosom to remember 
his mother by, so do Christians keep the 
feast Jesus ordered and carry it in their 
hearts. 

“Do this in remembrance of Me!” 
the memory of heaven’s goodwill. 


It is 
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FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Pearly gates of Heaven enclosing.” 
Lesson: Luke xii. 1—7. 


Text: “ Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 


To-DAy I have been out among the green 
lanes, and there I saw some wonderful proofs 
of God’s eare of birds. You will think it 
strange, yet it is true, there are people who 
do not think God has care for His creatures. 
But I think everything about us speaks of 
His care, not for man alone, but for the 
animal world. 

The hedges are covered with red berries 
and black; the bright red clusters of the 
mountain-ash, the elderberries, the great red 
pods of the dog-rose, the small dark red ber- 
ries of the hawthorn, and the blackberries, 
they are plentiful on every thicket and wild- 
growing hedge. Now, I have been noticing 
one thing in these fruits. First, there are 
hardy ones, like the berries of the mountain- 
ash and the hawthorn, which will remain 
ripe on the tree for many weeks. But there 
are others which are not hardy, like black- 
berries, Which must be gathered when they 
are ripe. These do not all ripen at once, but 
gradually, twig by twig, branch by branch, 
as the sun reaches into them, so that they 
will go on ripening and giving newly-ripened 
berries for weeks to come. Now it appears 
to me as if our Lord must have been think- 
ing of something like this when He spoke of 
how God cared for birds. These hedges are 
God’s table for the birds for bleak winter 
months. From April till June He feeds 
some of them with caterpillars and grubs, 
and others with other things ; from June till 
August they have seeds of a thousand kinds, 
and because they are in one sense our fellow- 
creatures and also our fellow-workers in our 
orchards and harvest-fields, we give them a 
share of our corn, and barley, and fruit. But, 
when these are all cleared away, God spreads 
a new table for them, covers the hedgerows 
with clusters of beautiful berries which hang 
through the winter. Such is provision for 
some birds. For other kinds of birds He 
has other winter stores. These birds I have 
often seen in a certain week in late autumn 
gathering in flocks and settling on the roof 
of a church, and when the entire flock was 
gathered the wuole multitude of it spread 
their wings, rose up, and up, higher and 
higher, flew away and away into a warmer 
land, where God had taught them to go, 
where He had prepared stores of new grubs, 
new seeds, new berries for them. And so 


they went year by year. Such is God’s care 
for the birds. 

Now, God has more care of you; He has 
furnished a far better feast for you; to you 
Jesus has been given to be your Bread of 
Life. “Are you not much better than 
they ?” 

It is beautiful to think how God cares for 
the sparrows. It is still more beautiful to 
think how much more he cares for you. 

Sometimes in Italy the people meet to have 
a great holiday. They call that holiday the 
“Carnival.” The streets are filled with 
people. In the windows of the houses people 
sit with baskets of roses and sweets, which 
they throw at the people in the streets. From 
all the villages round about at one of these 
carnivals the people went into the city ; but 
one peasant boy preferred to be at home—a 
bright-eyed boy. He remained at home be- 
cause he loved better to play with his pet 
sparrow. And when everybody else was gone 
away he took out the cage of his pet, opened 
the door, took the sparrow on the forefinger 
of his one hand and fed it with the other. 
They had a happy time together. Brightly 
shone the little bird’s eye, loudly it chirped 
its song of thanks to its dear friend and 
master. The boy told his love to the bird, 
the bird trilled back its love to the boy. But 
something was going wrong; the air grew 
black, and then arose near and far an awful 
sound. The earth began to heave, the houses 
to fall—the houses of the rich and the houses 
of the poor—and the cattle were filled with 
terror. It was an earthquake. 

The boy, thinking of his sparrow, fastened 
him up in his cage and hung the cage on its 
peg. But the earth heaved under the poor 
boy’s house, and the house was shaken to 
pieces, and walls and roofs felldown. And 
the boy was caught in the falling ruins and 
buried (his brother also; his brother flung 
his arms about his neck, and thus they died, 
and in the ruins, they were buried), and all 
that was visible of the boy that had been so 
happy with his little bird in the morning 
was his hand. His hand rose up out of the 
ruins. And then came other shocks of the 
earthquake, and one of these unlatched the 
door of the cage, and the little bird flew out. 
Where did it fly to? To the hand of its dear 
young master—to the hand on which it had 
perched in the morning. It was because it 
was the hand of one who cared for the spar- 
row. So we should be glad to be in the 
hand of God, for He will much more care for 
us. 

The living bird, the dead boy, the ruined 
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cottage, the heaving earth; but God, our 
God, is over all, good, and strong, and 
blessed for ever. 
‘Tam only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 


My life is of little value, 
But the Lord doth care for me. 


* T have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 
God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 
“ If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet ; 
I have always enough to feed me, 
And life is more than meat. 


“I know there are many sparrows ; 
All over the world we’re found : 
But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


“ Tho’ small, we are never forgotten ; 
Tho’ weak, we are never afraid ; 
For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures He made.” 

That so He keeps you and cares for your 
needs and your good is quite true, and it is 
a peaceful and a joyous thing to believe in 
Him and to please Him. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ O God of wisdom, God of might.” 
Lesson: James iii. 1—70. 
Text: “The pearl of great priee.” 


In the books I read when I was as young 
as you was a story which I used to think 
very wonderful. 

A certain king had an only son ; and he 
was the heir to the throne. But this son had 
a great infirmity. Whenever he opened his 
mouth to speak, frogs and serpents sprang 
out. The King wept many tears, so did the 
Queen. But the evil did not cease. Doctors 
were called in, but they could do nothing. 
Nobody was wise and skilful enough to cure 
the child ; and people avoided him ; they did 
not like to be in the same room with him. 

Night and day the King cried in secret, 
“Oh, that my poor boy might be cured !” 
Night and day the Queen joined in the 
prayer, “ Oh, that the evil might come to an 
end!” But it did not come to an end; and 
the longer it continued the worse it seemed 
to grow. 

One day a traveller was passing through 
the kingdom, and as he came near the royal 
palace he heard the porters and people about 
talking of the boy and the sorrow of the 
King and the Queen. So he said to himself, 
“Should I pass by this sorrow?” So he 
went into the palace, and sent word to the 
King that he knew how the boy could be 
cured. 
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* What the boy wants,” said the traveller, 
“is that a new heart should be given to him, 
and his present heart taken away. It is in 
the heart that the evil is ;” and this was told 
to the King. 

And the King said, “ The half of my king- 
dom will I give to you if you bring this 
cure to pass.” 

But the stranger said, “I shall not receive 
either silver or gold, either house or fields ; 
but I want that your son shall come with 
me.” So the King and Queen allowed their 
son to go with the traveller. 

Now down in a beautiful valley lived a 
wise and a noble woman who was known for 
her wonderful cures. She had made the 
blind to see and the deaf to hear. The 
traveller placed the boy under her care, and 
by the wonderful skill she had the old heart 
was put away and a new heart brought into 
its place. And then he was sent back to his 
father. When he came into his father’s pre- 
sence he said, “‘ What a beautiful dream I 
have had!” and as he spoke, instead of frogs 
and newts and serpents, there came out of 
his mouth the most lovely rubies and pearls. 
Everybody was delighted ; everybody wished 
now to be beside him. And the King made 
a¢ at banquet in honour of his son’s return, 
and bade all his friends to see it. 

And by-and-by the old King died and his 
son ascended the throne, and in the history 
of that kingdom the chapter which tells of 
this reign is called the history of “The King 
with the Ruby Mouth.” 

Now I have not told the story just as I 
read it. I have let you‘a little bit into the 
secret of its meaning. The mouth out of 
which serpents came was the mouth of a 
child that had a heart unkind. The mouth 
out of which rubies came was the mouth of 
the same child after the evil heart was taken 
away and a kind heart put in its place. The 
serpents were unkind words and undutiful 
words ; rude thoughts and harsh thoughts, 
spoken to servants and to parents. The 
pearls and rubies were the loving, honest, 
brave words from the new, loving, honest, 
and brave heart. And the wise lady in the 
beautiful valley was the Church of Jesus, 
where by prayer, by penitence, and by faith 
in Jesus the new heart was given. 

You are sons and daughiters of the King 
of Heaven. Speak good words, words honest 
and true, words of lovingkindness to all 
around you. God will fulfil his word, “ A new 
heart I will give unto you,” to all who ask 
Him, and who use it as it comes to them to 
make others happy. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
MISS YONGE AND HER WORK. 


E are glad to see that Miss C. M. Yonge’s 
admirers have presented her with an 
“address of congratulation upon her 
seventieth birthday. The tribute was 
well deserved, and the five thousand 
signatures to the memorial very inadequately repre- 
sent the number of those who are profoundly grate- 
ful to Miss Yonge for the work to which she has 
devoted her life. Her novels, for the most part, 
possess literary excellence of a high order, and but 
for their definite note of moral and religious doctrine, 
criticism would have treated them with far greater 
favour. They have suffered, not in popularity 
indeed, but in the lack of that recognition which is 
specially dear to an author who understands his art, 
for righteousness’ sake. There are elements in Miss 
Yonge’s teaching, we may frankly confess, to which 
our sympathy fails to respond. Her ecclesiastical 
convictions are apt to dominate her conception of 
life and character. But her influence in its general 
tendency is sound and wholesome—in its profound 
recognition of law and duty, in its steady aversion 
to sensationalism in all its forms, and in its con- 
tinuous effort to portray the dignity of moral earnest- 
ness and the grandeur of religious faith. 





THE REGISTRATION OF NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES. 


Nonconformists have for long complained of the 
injustice to which they are subject in celebrating 
marriages at their places of worship, and a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons declares the grie- 
vance to be genuine. At church, the officiating 
clergyman discharges a double function—he is 
registrar as well as priest. His presence is sufficient 
for all purposes. At a chapel, the registrar, the 
representative of the civil authority, must attend as 
well as the minister, and so an additional element of 
ditficulty is introduced. There is sometimes a lack 
of courtesy, sometimes of punctuality; and, on rare 
occasions, through an error or through forgetfulness, 
the registrar has failed to attend, and the ceremony 
has been necessarily deferred. Under the most 
favourable conditions the difficulty of securing two 
persons whose engagements may clash must always 
be greater than that of arranging with one. The 
Committee recommend that, at places of worship 
duly licensed for the celebration of marriages, the 
attendance of the registrar shall in future not be 
required. They are not of opinion that any evil 
results ure to be apprehended, or that any serious 
irregularities will occur if the officiating ministers, 
and other people concerned in the ceremony, are 
bound under penalty to send formal notice to the 
registrar, also making an entry in an official record 
to be kept at the building. The only opposition to 


the proposed changes, so far as can be at present 
foreseen, comes from some Nonconformist ministers 
who are unwilling to take upon themselves responsi- 
bilities of this nature towards the State. But they 
represent a small minority, and will be content with 
a formal protest. 


THE BEHRING SEA AWARD. 


The immediate occasion of the Behring Sea award 
is of infinitely less importance than the award itself. 
By this precedent, following on the Alabama case 
decided at Geneva, both of our political parties have 
committed themselves to the principle of arbitration 
in settling disputed questions between the United 
States and ourselves. Only under the stress of 
sudden and ungovernable passion can war between 
the two nations be conceived as possible in the 
future. The verdict of the court has a value of its 
own, as showing that Judges can rise supsrior to 
national as they can to personal prejudices, and that 
they can decide upon matters submitted to them 
without reference to considerations other than those 
of law and equity. It would be an insult to Mr. 
Justice Harlan to suggest that anything less was 
expected of him, but it may be said without disre- 
spect that his attitude during the whole case has 
rendered enormous service to the cause of arbitration. 
These are after all the elements of abiding impor- 
tance in the award, though it explodes once and for 
all time the fiction of a ‘‘closed sea,’’ and restricts 
within a range of three miles from its coast the 
claims of a nation to exercise jurisdiction. The 
Indians and the seals gain the mest by the new 
regulations which the Court imposes upon the traffic 
for the future. 


DR. LUNN’S CONFERENCES. 


During the summer months the Rev. Dr. Lunn 
has been seeking to further his great idea of close 
union between the evangelical Christian Churches 
of the land by meetings of Swiss holiday-makers 
in that delightfully-situated town, Lucerne. The 
numbers who have responded to his invitation, and 
the character and position of those who have taken 
the lead in his arrangements, have been remarkably 
satisfactory. Wisely, the conferences are not on 
points of denominational contentiousness, but upon 
points on which all members of denominations are 
at liberty to hold personal opinions. They are of 
practical Christian, not academic, interest. Eccle- 
siastical wrestling-matches are generally supposed 
to have something to do with religion. They have a 
great deal more to do with infidelity; and if Dr. 
Lunn can do anything to stop these, and to limit 
religious people’s provocation of one another to pro- 
vocation to love of man and to good works for man, 
he will do much to advance the Kingdom of Christ 
in the land. Of ‘“ religious’’ partisans the world 
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has had more than enough ; of religious brotherhood 
it has, as yet, seen little. ‘‘ Brotherly love,” amongst 
people daring to call themselves by the name of the 
Brother of Man, will have far more holy and more 
reaching consequences than all the thousands of 
sermons preached by denominational partisans in 
church and chapel pulpits. In Dr. Lunn’s scheme 
it is not the good of a sect, not of this Church or 
of that, nor even of all Churches, which is sought. 
It is that by which ‘‘ al/ men’’ will know that these 
rival and pretentious bearers of the holy name are 
indeed His disciples—unity not through Christian 
heads, but through Christian hearts. Christian 
heads, all history says, are dreadfully blundering 
and contradictory. But Christian hearts, where 
they have had the liberty of their instincts, that 
same history tells us, are all one: at sixes and sevens 
in theology, they are one in Christ Jesus. Dr. Lunn 
seeks to make visible what our sectarianism has 
hidden, and what it—alas !—shuns as if it were one 
of the works of darkness. We wish him much 
patience, and much love and purpose, and much 
success. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE NEW DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG. 


The Duke of Edinburgh’s experience is one that 
must be unprecedented, at any rate in recent his- 
tory. He refused the throne of Greece when offered 
to him many yearsago. By the death of his uncle, 
Prince Albert’s brother, he now becomes Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a state small in itself but not 
without importance in historical tradition and 
dignity. That the Duke’s accession will make any 
political difference to the Principality no one, except 
a few extreme partisans in Germany, will seriously 
suppose. Whatever may be his personal sympathies, 
the Duke is the last person in the world likely to 
mix himself up with political intrigue. His train- 
ing, and all the habits and instincts of his family, 
entirely preclude such an idea. If there are any 
Germans who imagine that the interests of his new 
people will suffer from English preferences they 
will soon find themselves undeceived. Nor are we 
in any danger of becoming involved in the political 
complications of the Continent through the Duke's 
new position. It may strengthen the personal ties 
between the royal Houses of Germany and Britain. 
More than that it cannot do. 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 


The riots at Bombay, in which the Hindu and the 
Moslem population fought with a violence unknown 
for some years past, the one side desecrating temples 
and the other attacking mosques, show with suffi- 
cient clearness that if we are to enlarge self-govern- 
ment in India, our advance must be slow and 
cautious. Thirty-five people are known to have 
been killed in the streets, and large numbers have 
been seriously wounded. It will be long before the 


memory of the affray and the desire for revenge pass 
from men’s minds. The feud between the two 
parties, though it has its periods of greater and 
lesser intensity, is always there. The causes of 
hatred are permanent. They are bound up with 
race and religion. Time can do nothing to soften 
them. So long as the Mohammedans kill cows and 
the Hindus beat their tom-toms while the mosques 
are filled by multitudes at prayer, such outbreaks 
must recur; and when the holiday of the Hindus 
coincides with the prayer-day of the Mohammedans, 
as must be the case from time to time, serious trou- 
ble is a certainty. Riot, if not promptly and vigor- 
ously checked, may develop into rebellion, and in 
the course of a few hours India may be again in 
flames. 


THE MATABELE AND MASHONALAND. 


Ie Temps, one of the fairest and most intelligent 
of French newspapers, takes advantage of the 
troubles now impending in Mashonaland to inveigh 
against our dealings with uncivilised races. It 
scoffs at our pretensions, as it chooses to regard 
them, to pose before other nations as an example of 
embodied justice as between the strong and the 
weak, and ridicules the manner in which we con- 
trive to conceal our misdeeds with fair professions. 
No doubt we have been offenders in the past, but 
in this case the indictment is hardly warranted. 
Our right to be in Mashonaland is not questioned. 
The Matabele raids across our frontier, from which 
the harmless and defenceless Mashonas have suffered 
so terribly, are not denied, while the suggestion that 
Lobengula has been intentionally incited to attack 
us is absolutely baseless. The British Government 
is not concerned in the matter, and the Chartered 
Company would hardly care to add a costly and 
dangerous war to the burdens under which it already 
labours. It may be driven by absolute compulsion 
to curtail the Matabele power in self-defence, but it 
will not take the field willingly or with any desire 
for an extension of territory. 


A NEW JEWISH QUESTION. 


A new Jewish difficulty has arisen, and in Swit- 
zerland, the last place in which it would have been 
anticipated. It has taken an entirely new form. In 
one of the cantons—so the Spectator is informed by 
a correspondent—an objection was raised, on the 
score of cruelty, to the Jewish method of slaughter- 
ing animals for food. After much controversy, the 
matter was submitted fer decision by the popular 
vote. The plebiscite was adverse to the Jews, and 
the majority against them was considerable. It 
would, indeed, have been still greater but for the 
fact that in some districts the Roman Catholics were 
hostile to the proposed restriction, maintaining that 
in such matters men ought to be left free to follow 
the customs and traditions of their faith. Whatever 
may have been the motives of the majority —whether 
sympathy for animal suffering or dislike for the 
Jews, the result is definite, and the 80,000 Jews who 
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are to be found in Switzerland are placed in a very 
difficult position. They must break either the law 
of their country or the law of their faith; unless, 
indeed, they have so far been influenced by modern 
ideas as to be capable of giving a new application to 
the familiar text: ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice.” 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN MADAGASCAR. 


It would be very helpful to many people who take 
an interest in Christian work in foreign lands if, at 
regular intervals, they could obtain a short but 
systematic record of progress such as the Rev. James 
Sibree has published in the British Weekly relating 
to Madagascar. On his return to active work after 
an absence of three years, Mr. Sibree set himself to 
note the changes which had occurred during the 
interval, and he gives us, in a few short paragraphs, 
the general results of his observations. In the 
political situation, in spite of recent events, he found 
things much as he left them. The French Protec- 
torate is more of a fiction than a reality. There is 
no apparent growth in French influence, and the 
native Government, the Queen and her Ministers, 
take their own course with an absolute indifference 
to all foreign interference. In social and educational 
matters, however, the development is marked. There 
is a new hospital for the sick, a new asylum for 
lepers, a new school for girls, and a new training 
institution as well. Houses are becoming more 
substantial in structure ; more buildings are being 
erected of brick, fewer of wood. The native lite- 
rature is growing also. The booksin Malagasy now 
amount to more than 550, with an average of 100 
pages each. There are 90,000 children in the schools, 
so that the numbers of those who can read, and 
have received at any rate the rudiments of a good 
education, are steadily increasing. As to the religious 
life of the island, Mr. Sibree’s account is equally 
hopeful. If Christianity is not spreading, it is 
deepening ; without losing any part of its intensity, 
faith is becoming more intelligent. But much, as 
he reminds us, still remains to be done. Several 
parts of the country, each as large as Wales, are 
absolutely untouched by the Gospel at present ; and 
where the people have been reached and won, each 
missionary is responsible for the oversight of eighty 
or ninety separate congregations, 


DR, MILLER’S APPOINTMENT. 


A high and well-deserved honour has just been 
conferred on Dr. Miller, the Head of the Christian 
College in Madras. He has been elected by the 
University of Madras as its representative in the 
Legislative Council. The appointment possesses 
exceptional significancy for more than one reason. 
The election is the first that has been made, and Dr. 
Miller is not only a Christian but a missionary. In 
the University of Madras the Christian element is 


comparatively small, and the large majority of the 
graduates are either Hindus or Mohammedans. 
Their readiness to ignore all differences of race and 
religion is a sufficient proof that Dr. Miller’s ser- 
vices to education in India, which the Times com- 
pares with the work of Duff and Wilson, have not 
failed to meet with due recognition among those of 
the natives who are most capable of appreciating 
their value. 


THE MURDERED MISSIONARIES. 


The murder of the Swedish missionaries at Sung- 
pu shows that it is useless in that part of China for 
foreigners to expect protection from the native 
authorities. It is evident that the Mandarins of the 
place, and officials of higher rank also, knew that 
the massacre was intended, and that they deliberately 
avoided any attempt to prevent it. The incident 
which Dr. Griffith John relates in his interview 
with Li Taotai, the Viceroy’s deputy, makes one 
feel that in some of these men the last traces of 
humanity must have disappeared. One of the mar- 
tyred missionaries, Mr. Wikholm, was engaged to 
be married, and his future wife was just on the 
point of starting for China. Before his death, Mr. 
Wikholm had written a letter to her, which Dr. 
John had received and was about to forward. ** We 
put it before Li Taotai,’’ he says, “and another to 
the same address, bearing the news of his death. 
We told him the story, never thinking but even he 
would feel its pitifulness. But no. It seemed to 
strike him as the funniest thing he had heard of for 
along time, and he leaned back in his chair with 
immoderate laughing.’’ By the side of such cold- 
blooded cruelty even murder and mutilation seem 
but trivial crimes; this is the temper not of a man 
but of a fiend. 


AN INDIAN MISSION. 


The Rev. J. B. McCullagh, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, gives a very remarkable account of 
successful work among the Indians of the Nass 
River, in the North Pacific Mission, tribes to all 
human appearance of the most hopeless kind. Can- 
nibalism as a practice is indeed extinct among them. 
But traces of it still survive in a dance, called the 
Ulala, held during the winter, and always attract- 
ing large and excited gatherings. The spectators 
offer their flesh, usually their arms, for the dancers 
to bite, according to an established and recognised 
tariff. For £1 a deep bruise may be made with 
the teeth. For £2 the flesh is torn and blood is 
drawn. For £3 a piece of flesh may be bitten off 
and eaten. As may be imagined the whole character 
of the ceremony and its associations is extremely 
degraded. But even here the people, after patient 
labour, have proved responsive to the Gospel mes- 
sage, when set before them in a simple form such 
as they could understand. The lantern - slides, 
illustrating our Lord’s life and death, were of 
immense assistance, and the effects produced. have 
been permanent. Not only has there been an abun- 
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dant expression of penitence and trust, but the 
heathen dances have’ been abandoned, whisky stills 
have been broken up, and those who have themselves 
received the new Faith are actively spreading it 
among their friends and neighbours. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SIR EDWARD HAMLEY. 


A few more officers as prominent as Sir Edward 
Hamley would effectually modify our conventional 
ideas about soldiers and their characters. Like him, 
many of them are men of accomplishments and of 
ideas, even if their powers are restricted within a 
somewhat narrower range. General Hamley’s 
versatility was wonderful. He was eminent as a 
practical soldier. He won distinction in the Crimea. 
In the last Egyptian campaign he was entrusted 
with an important command, and led a division to 
victory at Tel-el-Kebir. As a student of military 
science and history he stood in the first rank of 
European authorities, and at the Staff College, over 
which he presided for several years, he had a large 
part in training the tacticians of the future. But 
his interests were not confined to his profession. He 
was an accomplished man of letters, a leading con- 
tributor to Blackwood in its best days, brilliant and 
fearless in criticism, and ingenious and entertaining 
as a novelist. His short ‘‘ History of the Crimean 
War,”’ and his most successful work of fiction, 
“Lady Lee’s Widowhood,’’ each a model in its 
order, may serve to illustrate the range of his 
literary power. If less felicitous in controversy, to 
which he was somewhat prone, opponents always 
found in him a redoubtable antagonist, armed at all 
points with minute knowledge, and unfailing in 
resource. 


THE REV. WILLIAM JOSEPH SMITH. 


Mr. Smith’s death, so sudden and so painful in its 
circumstances, leaves vacant more than one impor- 
tant post of usefulness. He had always been un- 
tiring in labour, and during the last few years work 
of all kinds had crowded in upon him. As Vicar of 
$t. John’s, Kilburn, as Editor of the Rock, as Chair- 
man of the Willesden School Board, and as an 
influential member of the Church Missionary Society 
Committee, he seemed to possess the powers and the 
energy, not of one man, but of many. His expe- 
rience of service had been varied. For some years 
he acted as Association Secretary to the C. M. 8., 
first in Yorkshire and then in the North-West 
district. Then came twelve busy years at Pendleton, 
a large and important parish near Manchester. From 
there, about eight years ago, he was transferred to 
Kilburn, where, in spite of special difficulties, he 
worked with real success, at the same time taking 
editorial charge of the Rock. His ability in jour- 
nalism was remarkable. The Rock at one time bore 
the most unfavourable of reputations. Its tone was 
bitter, its views were narrow, its density was 


equalled only by its dulness. Its influence.was fatal 
to the cause which it claimed to uphold. Before 
Mr. Smith was called to the editorial chair a change 
had begun, but the revolution that has taken place 
during the last few years is mainly due to his in- 
fluence.. He has given the paper the very qualities 
which before it most conspicuously lacked—wisdom, 
charity, sympathy, combined with absolute loyalty 
to fundamental principles. 


MR. W. P. LOCKHART. 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find an 
exact parallel to Mr. Lockhart. For more than 
thirty years, while actively engaged in business at 
Liverpool, he carried on a regular ministry, and 
since 1870 he has been Pastor of Toxteth Road 
Tabernacle, which was built specially for him, not 
only drawing large congregations but holding them 
in permanent church fellowship. He began his 
evangelistic work with singular advantages. He 
was famous as a cricketer, and had been captain of 
a brilliant eleven. His manner and bearing were 
attractive. He was full of enthusiasm, and had the 
gift of fervent and forcible speech. Above all, he 
had the wisdom to avoid the error which has been 
fatal to so many lay preachers. He knew that a 
man, whose power in the pulpit is to endure, must 
read and think systematically; that the furnaces 
must be regularly filled if the boilers are to do their 
work. Mr. Lockhart’s influence in Liverpool 
touched life at all points. If he had withdrawn 
from politics, he continued to be a leader in all 
enterprises of moral and social reform, and he took 
an active part a few months ago in that resolute 
effort which delivered the City Council from the 
tyranny to which it had been in bondage, and 
initiated a new crusade against drunkenness and 
vice. 


MR. JOHN HORNIMAN, 


For many years the name of Horniman has been 
a household word throughout the kingdom. The 
great fortune which he made, like so many others, 


was the result of the simplest of ideas. His vast 
success was won by his plan of putting up tea in 
small packets, identified by a special mark, which 
were on sale in all parts of the country. The bus’- 
ness, so small in its beginnings, rapidly grew, and 
with its growth was transferred to London. For 
many years past Mr. John Horniman had taken no 
active part in the management, but had devoted his 
leisure and his wealth to various forms of religious 
and philanthropic work. He was a loyal member of 
the Society of Friends, and was active in maintaining 
its institutions and in extending its influence. He 
founded a training college for missionaries, and estab- 
lished a Convalescent Home for Children at Worthing 
—the last place, unfortunately, for convalescents at 
the present moment. In other schemes, to promote 
the cause of Peace and of National Righteousness, 
he was content to carry on the work of others 
rather than to initiate methods of his own. 
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